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Federal Program 
Of Public Works 
Approaches Peak 


Projects Calling for Total 


Cost of 388 Millions Now 


Have Been Completed or 
Are Under Construction 


Plans Being Drawn 


Under Relief Fund 


Effort Made by the Treasury to 
Expedite Buildings to Be 
Constructed Under Provi- 
sions of Emergency Law 


The Government building program, 
which Congress speeded up a year and 
a half ago to aid employment, will reach 
its peak and start to decline during the 
current month, according to oral infor- 


mation made available Aug. 6 at the 
Treasury Department. 

With 583 projects calling for $388,963,542 
either completed or under contract almost 
three-quarters of the program is either 
finished or under way, and only 233 proj- 
ects involving $107,500,400 have yet to go 
= the market, according to the informa- 
tion. 

: Emergency Program 

Efforts to swing the $100,000,000 voted 
to the building program as part of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
into action before next Spring and thus 
to theck the decline in activity and em- 
ployment are being made in the construc- 
tion division of the Treasury, according 
to the oral statements. Additional oral 
information made available follows: 

Allocations under the new $100,000,000 
relief appropriations are being worked out 
as rapidly as possible and may be an- 
nounced within a week or 10 days. Every 
effort is being bent toward making useful 
the new appropriation, which increases 
by about one-fifth the total thus far 
garnted, but allocations must be worked 
out, drawings completed and contracts 
awarded. There is hope of getting some 
of the actual work under way before 
Spring though it would not ordinarily 
start until that time. 


Delays Encountered 


Although the peak in contract awards 
has already been reached, payments un- 
der éxisting contracts ve ing and will 
be at their heigtt later this month or 
sometimes in the Fall. Labor troubles. 
delays and disputes have held up some of 
the work and disbursements. 

Of the 833 projects aggregating in costs 
$496,463,942, for which Congress has made 
definite appropriations, 11 more were com- 
pleted during July, bringing the total of 
finished buildings to 216. The projects 
closed during July involved approximately 
$4,000,000, and the total cost of all struc- 
tures completed to date is $68,644,919. 

Projects Under Contract 

Despite the increase in completed build- 
ings, the number of projects under con- 
tract in whole or in part showed a net 
gain of eight during July, bringing the 
number to 367 and indicating the approach 


« 


f the peak. More than $320,318,600 is| 
called for by. the tontracts now in force, 


a net increase for this total during the 
month of about $12,900,000. 

Like the number of projects under con- 
tract, the number not yet awarded, on 
the market or in the specification stage 
reflects the imminent peak by showing a 


net gain for July. Projects in these stages | 


totaled 134 and called for $43,675,400 on 
the last'day of July. 


Purchase of Sites 
Evidence of the approaching climax of 


Government building activity shows up| 


likewise in the shrinking number of proj- 
ects in preliminary stages. 


ing stage and another 28 were in still 
more rudimentary stages. At the end of 
. July the number of projects in these two 
classifications was 77 and 22, respectively, 
a decline of 29 for the first-class and 6 
for the second. The amount of money 
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Prospecting for Gold 
By Unemployed Aided 


Federal Commission Proposes 
To Open Power Sites 


The Federal Power Commission is tak- 
ing steps to make possible gold prospecting 
on power site reservations without jeop- 
ardizing future values of the same areas 
for power development, according to a 
statement Aug. 7 by the Commission. 

Demands by jobless gold prospectors in 
California have led the Commission to 
take action preliminary to the granting 
of mineral locations or entries by the Gen- 
eral Land Office. Proposed mining of the 
gold bearing gravels is planned for the 
present season,, The statement follows in 
full text: 

The revival of gold mining in California 
by jobless prospéctors has made a new 
demand upon the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Placer deposits along. the rivers 
in the old Gold Belt commonly come 
within the boundaries of power-site reser- 
vations, which makes action by the Federal 
Power Commission a necessary preliminary 
to the granting of mineral location or 
entry by the General Land Office. 

Inasmuch as generally the use of the 
withdrawn land for power development 
can not be expected in the near future, 
and the proposed mining of these gold- 
bearing gravels is planned for the present 
Season, there is no conflict between the 
two uses. On this. basis, the Federal 
Power Peano lesion can make a finding 
that will permit ‘the gold-mining opera- 
tion to begin without delay with full pro- 
tection of the future value of the same 
area for power development. 

An area of 620 acres of placer lands 
was thus recently restored to mineral entry 
by the Federal Power Commission and 
another 110 acres will besacted upon this 
month. The localities mentioned in the 
orders restoring these lands to mineral 
entry—Yuba River and American River— 
bring to mind the stories of pioneer min- 
ing days. 
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| Seventy-six commodities 
changed last week, the private data re-| 
veal, while 25 commodities advanced and | 


At the close | 
of June, 106 projects were in the draw- | 
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W orld Price Level 
Declared Improved 


Increases in Some Countries Is 
Shown, Following Slight 
Recession for June 


Te level of wholesale prices through- 
out the world receded slightly in June, 
but weekly figures for July disclose that 
an advance has begun in some countries, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
statement Aug. 6. 

Decreases of 1 to 3 per cent were noted 
in 12 of 14 countries in June, with prices 
in Norway remaining unchanged and those 


in Peru rising 6 per cent, it was pointed | 


out. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The world’s wholesale price-level sagged 
slightly in June, as compared with May, 
according to E. Huntly Omohundro, of the 
Commerce Department’s division of eco- 
nomic research. 

Twelve out of tha 14 countries reporting 
showed drops ranging from about 1 to 3 
per cent during the month, as compared 
with May’s reports. 

Prices in Canada, China, Germany, and 
The Netherlands declined from 1 to 2 
per cent, while those in Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom dropped from 2 to 3 per cent. 
. It was noted that Norway’s prices were 
at the same level on June 15, as they were 
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Upswing in Markets 
For Commodities Is 


Resumed for Week 


Level of Wholesale Prices 
Advanced 0.3 Per Cent in 
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Period, Bureau of Labor | 


Statistics Calculates 


Wholesale prices resumed their upward 
trend last week, after having temporarily 
halted their climb in the week before, 
according to information made available 
Aug. 6 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. The Bureau's index 
of wholesale commodity prices has ad- 
vanced 1.57 per cent since June 18, with 
a gain of three-tenths of 1 per cent last 
week offsetting to some extent a recession 
of eight-tenths of 1 per cent in the week 
of July 23. The index covers 784 com- 
modities or price series. 

Only one commodity group, house- 
furnishing goods, declined last week, as 
farm products, foods, hides and leather 
products, metals and metal products, 
chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous 
articles moved upward. Building ma- 
terials, textile products and fuel and 
lighting materials held an even keel. 


Gain in Farm Products 


Farm products and foods, it was ‘stated, 
have made the outstanding upswings in 
recent weeks. Since June 18, the level of 
wholesale prices of farm products has 
jumped 6.6 per cent, while foods have 
gone up 5.1 per cent. Slight declines have 
occurred since June 18 in hides and 
leather products, textiles, metals and 
metal products and building materials. 

Information received by the Department 
of Commerce from private sources likewise 
points to a gain in wholesale commodity 
prices. An index of 112 articles was 1.2 
per cent higher July 30 than it was a week 


| before, and it had climbed 2.2 per cent 
| since May 28. 


Fewer Price Recessions 
A greater number of articles advanced 
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Progressive Gain |Crude Oil Exports |New Provisions |Foreign Sale Small |Home Loan Board 


In Air Transport 
Traffic Sustained 


Volume of Business in First 
Five Months of Year Larg- 
est for Any Correspond- 
ing Period 


Flying Mileage Shows 


Extension of Services 


Rate of Expansion of Opera- 
tions Retarded by Economic 
Conditions, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Although the low level of business has 
resulted in curtailment of rail and water 
transportation, air transport services 
showed a growth the amount of which 
was sufficient to make the total business 
for the first five months of 1932 greater 
than for the first six month of last year, 
according to information made available 
Aug. 6 by the Department of Commerce. 

The traffic for this five-month period 
represents the largest in any correspond- 


Find Larger Market 


Shipments of Refined Products 
And of Coal Smaller 
Than in 1931 


Ce oil exports for the first half of 
the year were greater in both volume 
and value than in the first six months 
of 1931, although refined products showed 
a decline, according to information made 
available, Aug. 6, by the Department of 
Commerce. Coal shipments abroad were 
also lower. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

Crude petroleum totaling 14,176,033, 
worth $13,654,953, was exported in the first 
half of 1932, against 11,851,953 barrels 
valued at $10,651,021 in the corresponding 
period of 1931. Foreign markets absorbed 
41,365,415 barrels of refined products worth 
$102,298,269 in the first half of the cur- 
rent year, against 48,497,875 barrels worth 
$137,325,351 in the first six months of last 
year. 

Petroleum coke was the only refined 
product'to show a gain. Exports mounted 
from 24,327 long tons, worth $189,647, in 
the first half of last year, to 30,734 tons, 
valued at $191,334, in the corresponding 
months of 1932. 

All types of coal exports decreased from 
the first half of last year to the first half 
of 1932. Anthracite declmed from 860,210 
tons valued at $9,182,397 to 576,581 tons 
worth $6,149,293; bituminous fell from 
| 4,599,112 tons worth $19,950,359 to 3,057,313 
tons valued at $12,803,560; coke dropped 


information 


ing period in the history of the industry. | from 365,891. tons worth $2,340,185 to 213,- 
The first six months of 1931 established | 515 worth $1,104,209. 


a high record for any half year since the 
transport services. began operations. 


Gains in Transpdrt Mileage 
The increase for the five months was 
shown to have been distributed among 
all three items of air transport; namely, 
passengers carried, express carried, and 


| miles flown, the statistics disclosed. 


The following additional information 
was provided: 

This development represents a continu- 
ance of the steady growth of the aviation 
industry during the last five. years, which 
has been manifest each year ever since 
general economic conditions became ad- 
verse. For example, the American-op- 
erated domestic and foféign air lines in 
1931 carried 105,000 more passengers than 
in the preceding year and three times 
as many as were carried in 1929. Pas- 
sengers carried in 1931 totaled 522,345. 


Increase in Passengers and Cargo 


For the first five months of the cur- 
rent year operating companies trans- 
ported a total of 170,498 passengers com- 
pared to 169,816 in the first six months of 
1931, or 682 more in the shorter period for 
this year. Correspondingly, the ifem of 
express represented an increase of 115,815 
pounds, the figures for the months Jan- 
uary-May this year being 363,337 and for 
the months January-June, 1931, 247,422. 

A different listing was made in the ex- 
press carried for the ‘two years, account- 
ing for a drop which may appear at first 
glance at the figures. The 1931 total as 
carried in the official bulletins for the 
first six months has bulked with it 882,- 
554 pounds of so-called private freight, 
which swells the total beyond 1,000,000 
pounds. Exact comparison in ~ express 
carried can be obtained only through elim- 
ination of private freight from last year’s 
total. 

Mileage Flown Increased 


During the period January to May, 
inclusive, this year, a total of 18,231,922 
miles were flown, an increase of 102,754 
over the 18,129,168 miles flown in the 
first half—January-June—of the pre- 


|ceding year. Passenger mileage for the 


in the week of July 30 than in the pre- | 


ceding week, and there were considerably 
fewer price recessions, it was indicated. 
remained un- 


only 11 dropped. 

Prices of grains, foods, textiles, fuel, 
iron and steel, nonferrous metals, and 
chemicals were firm to higher last week, 
according to the ihformation made avail- 
able by the Commerce Department. Wheat, 


showed sharp rises, 
now range from 10 to 38 per cent higher 
than on May 28, it was shown. 


Price Gains Reviewed 

From the middle of June to mid-July 
prices of agricultural products at the farm 
rose faster than during any similar period 
since the War, the figures disclose, the 
gain amounting to 9.6 per cent. The price 
of meat animals leaped 26 per cent, cotton 
and cottonseed 11 per cent and poultry 
products 10 per cent. Farm prices remain 
very low, however. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics supplied 
the following additional information: 

The index number of wholesale prices 
for the week ending July 30 stands at 64.7 
as compared with 64.5 for the week ending 
July 23. This index number, which in- 
cludes ‘784 commodities or price series, 
weighted according to the importance of 
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Native Population of Nation 


| 





jis at night. 


i [Continued on Page 


five months of the current~year totaled 
42,014,024 miles while for the half-year of 
1931 the total was 40,855,654 miles. 
Transport services in domestic aviation, 
as of Aug. 1 reveal gains in the number 
of routes carrying mail and the number 
carrying express, compared with Aug. 1 of 


|@ year ago, though the number of routes 


carrying passengers, despite the increase 
in total passengers carried showed a slight 
decline. Routes carrying mail, Aug. 1 
this year were 71 and last year 61; car- 
rying express, this year 83, last year 60; 
carrying passengers, this year 91, last year 


| 94. The total of domestic routes dropped 
| from 111 to 103. ' 

rye, flour, lambs, eggs, butter, print cloths, | 
raw silk, hemp, rubber, calf skins and lead | 
Nineteen commodities | 


Definite Advance Over 1930 


Both years mark a definite advance, 
however, over Aug. 1, 1930, the total of 
routes in that year being 97; the routes 
carrying mail, 40; carrying express, 48; 
carrying passengers, 70. 

Routes operated by American air trans- 
port companies aggregate 29,724 domestic 
and 19,051 foreign miles of airways. These 


| Operations are fulfilling schedules calling 


for the flying of mare than 141,000 miles 
every 24 hours, and include about 600 air- 
planes and 700 pilots. 

About 40 per cent of the mileage flown 
The scheduled services flew 
a@ total of 47,385,987 miles in 1931, an in- 


; crease of more than 10,000,000 miles over 


the year 1930. 

The Federal Airway System developed 
in this country is unlike that in any other 
country, being made up of all known aids 
to air navigation, including beacon lights, 
intermediate landing fields, radio range 


6, Column 2.) 


Gained 11 Per Cent in Decade 


pee native population of the United 
States in 1930 numbered 108,570,897 
or 88 per cent of the total population 
and showed an increase of 11 per cent 
since the previous census while the 
number of foreign born inhabitants re- 
mained practically constant during the 
decade, according to an analysis of cen- 


| 


sus returns by nativity, color and rage | 


issued Aug. 6 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Of the total population of the coun- 
try, there were 108,864,207 whites, 11,- 
891,143 Negroes, and approximately 2,- 
000,000 of other races, the 
showed. 
per cent were of native birth and 173.4 
per cent of the native whites were of 
native parentage, according to the 

nalysis, which revealed additional in- 
formation as follows: 

The effect of immigration restriction 
on the make-up of the population is 
at once evident in the Census Bureau's 
figures showing the number of. foreign 
born in the United States in 1930 as 
14,204,149 or a\gain of only 8 per cent 


in the last 10 years. As a result of this 
slight change in the foreign element in 


contrast to the substantial gain in the | 


number of native born the proportion 
of natives to the total population has 
grown from 86.8 to the hundred in 1920 
to 88 to the hundred in 1930. 

Although immigration exerted an im- 
portant influence on the number of for- 
eign born it was not the only factor 
involved. It must be remembered that 


| @ large part of the foreign born popu- , 


returns | 
Of the white population, 87.7 | 


lation of the United States are of the 
older age groups. Consequently, with 
restricted immigration, the number of 
deaths over a period of 10 years detracts 
considerably further from this category 
of the population, And, of course, the 
number of foreign born cannot increase 
without immigration for the children of 
foreign born become “natives.” 

These two factors—lessened immigra- 
tion and deaths—are most conspicuous 
in their effect on that part of the pop- 
ulation born in Europe. The Euro- 
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Railway Application 
For Reduced Rates 
On Sugar Is Denied 


I. C. C. Asserts Proposed 
Charges From California 
Points Are So Low as to 
Be ‘Noncompensatory’ 


Plans of transcontinental railroads to 
aid California sugar refiners by reducing 
the freight rates on sugar shipped from 
California points in the San Francisco 


Bay district to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis and related points by approximately 
14 cents per 100 pounds, without making 
similar reductions to intermediate points, 
were disapproved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Aug. 6. (F. S. A. No. 
14080.) - 

The proposal was made under the 
Fourth Section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which permits lower rates be- 
tween designated points than to points 
intermediate thref-eto under certain condi- 
tions. The Cé@émission ruled that while 
there is some justification for Fourth 
Section relief, the rates proposed would 
be so low as to be “ noncompensatory,” 
and therefore not warranted under the 
Commission's powers. 

Water Carriers Protest 


The sugar involved is of Hawaiian and 
Philippine origin and competes with 
Cuban, Porto Rican, and Louisic1 sugar 
shipped to the same destinations via the 
Mississippi River from New Orleans and 
certain Gulf ports. The rail lines serving 
New Orleans and other southern ports 
protested against the reduced rates on 
behalf of the refiners located on their 
respective lines, as did the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, privately-owned inland 
water lines, and the Panama Canal steam- 
ship lines. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 

The application is grounded on recently 


developed actual competition with routes |’ 


operating through the Panama Canal; 
thence up the Mississippi River from New 
Orleans, La.; or up the Hudson River 
from New York City, through the New 
York State Barge Canal, by way of Buffalo 
or Oswego, N. Y., and over the Great 
Lakes; and, to some destinations, finally 
by rail from Cairo, Ill., St. Louis, Chicago, 
or Milwaukee. 
Basis of Application 

The application was originally based 
in part on long existing market competi- 
tion between San Francisco Bay refiners, 
on the one hand, and Atlantic seaboard 
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Unemployment Gains 
In France for Month 


Business Slow, Department of 
Commerce Is Advised 


As business during July continued at a 
slow pace, unemployment in France 
showed a tendency to rise, according to a 
cable from Acting Commercial Attache 
Daniel Reagan, Paris. 

While there are several minor seasonal 
improvements, and isolated increases in 
production, the general situation shows 
practically no change, it was stated. 

Tax receipts are reported to be unsatis- 
factory. The agricultural outlook, how- 
ever, is somewhat improved. 

United. States trade has been further 
hampered by film restrictions and import 
quotas of various kinds.—(Department of 


Commerce.) 
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found on Page 2. 
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Of Income Tax 


Law Deseribed 


Seven Additions, Threg 
Omissions and 20 Changes 
Are Analyzed in Review 
By Revenue Bureau’ 


Section-by-section 


Comparison Is Made 


Revisions 
Returns to Be 
March, Federal Specialist 
Points Out in Study 


Seven additions, 3 omissions and 20 
changes, exclusive of changes in rates, 


which the Revenue Act of 1932 wrote into} 


the Nation’s income tax law are pointed 
out by S. L. Montgomery of the Rules and 


Regulations Division, Bureau of Internal} 


Revenue, in the issue of “Internal Reve- 
nue News” made public by the Bureau 
Aug. 6. 

The Bureau has yet to issue new regu- 


lations for the income tax under the re-| 
vised revenue law, and Mr. Montgomery's 


article is the first official review of the 
new legislation, according to additional in- 
formation made available. A committee 
is now at work on the new income tax 
regulations, it was said. 

Effective on 1933 Returns 

Changes, additions and omissions which 
the new Revenue Act effected have no 
bearing on income tax installments now 
being paid, but go into force when income 
tax returns are filed March, 1933, on in- 
comes now being earned in the present 
caiendar year, Mr. ontenrers points out. 
His section-by-section parison of the 
new and old income tax laws follows in 
full text: 

The general arrangement of the income 
tax title and the sections of the Revenue 
Act of 1932, approved June 6, 1932, is the 
same as the Revenue Act of 1928. 

Except as otherwise specifically provided 
therein, the income-tax provisions (Title 
I) of the latter Act are effective as of 


Jan. 1, 1932, and are applicable only to} 
the taxable year 1932 and subsequent years. | 
For the purpose of convenience, where | 


comparisons are made, the Revenue Act of 
1928 will be referred to herein as the ear- 
lier Act and the Revenue Act of 1932 will 
be referred to as the new Act. 


Rates of Normal Tax 


The rates of normal tax imposed by sec- 
tion 11 of the earlier act on individual | 
per cent of the first | 


incomes were 1% 
$4,000 of the net income .in excess of the 


credits; 3 per cent of the next $4,000 of | 
such excess amount; and 5 per cent of | 


the remainder of such excess amount. 
The same section of the new act im- 
poses a normal tax of 4 per cent of the 


first $4,000 of the net income in excess of | 


the credits allowed, and 8 per cent of the 
remainder of such excess amount. Sec- 


tion 12 of the earlier act imposed surtax | 


upon the net income of an - individual, 
ranging from 1 per cent upon the por- 
tion of the net income in excess of $10,- 
000 and not more than $14,000 to 20 per 
cent upon the portion of the net income 
in excess of $100,000. 


The surtax imposed by the correspond- | 


ing section of the new act ranges from 1 
per cent upon the portion of the net in- 
come in excess of $6,000 and not more 
than $10,000 to 55 per cenj upon the por- 
tion of the net income in excess of $1,- 
000,000. 


Levy on Corporation Incomes 


Section 13 of the earlier act imposed 
a tax of 12 per cént upon the net income 
of corporations in excess of the credits 


allowed, and made no distinction between | 
the rate of tax on separate returns and 


consolidated returns. 

The corresponding ‘section of the new 
act imposes a tax of 13% per cent upon 
the net income in excess of the credits 
allowed, and section 141(c) provides in 
effect that in cases of consolidated re* 
turns filed for the taxable years 1932 and 
1933 the rate of tax shall be 14'5 per cent. 

The salaries of Presidents of the United 
States and judges of courts of the United 
States were not taxed by the earlier act, 
but section 22 (a) of the new act, which 
defines gross income, contains an added 
provision to the effect that in the case 


of Presidents of the United States and) 


judges of the courts. of the United States 
taking office after the enactment of that 


act, the compensation received by them, 


as such shall be included in gross income 


for the purpose of determining the net | 


income, and that all acts fixing the com- 
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‘Autos | 


AiTROUGH usually relegated to the 
junk-heap in this country, the 
American automobile, after its driving 
days are over, enters into.a long and 
varied career of usefulness in foreign 
lands, 
in great demand by enterprising trades- 
men and thrifty peasants for Conversion 
into a host of noval articles ranging 


from ladies’ corsets to small bungalows, | 


according to information obtained Aug. 
6 from the files of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Wearing apparel, power plants, pil- 
lows and mattresses, tools, furniture, to- 
bacco pouches and water buckets are 
among the “by-products” of the Wworn- 


out American car which have given to | 


its dissected parts considerable impor- 
tance in some centers as items of trade, 
according to the information which in- 
cluded additional advices as follows: 
The development of the world trade 
in. automobiles has produced innumer- 
able instances of novel transportation 
usés of the automobile. But the life of 
a car does not end after it has finished 


its years of operation. Sadly reduced in | 
appearance and circumstances; perhaps | 


lacking in identity through frequent 
changes in ownership and _ usually 
brought to only a vague resemblance of 


its former mechanical completeness, it 


! 


Are Effective With! 
Filed Next | 


Abandoned by ‘Americans 
Converted to Many Uses Abroad 


furnishing materials which are 


For Farm Products 


Cotton Only Commodity to 


Show Gain in June Over 
Preceding 9 Months 


Sane June, 1932, the index of United 
States agricuitural exports, as based 
on 44 principal farm products, reached 
61, a decline as compared with the nine 
months immediately preceding, but an in- 
crease aS comparea with the unusually 
small exports for June, 1930 and 1931, ac- 
cording to information made available by 
the Department of Agriculture Aug. 6. 

The following additional information 
also was made available: 

For all commodities except cotton, the 
index was 71, the lowest monthly index 
during the last 17 years. For the ninth 
consecutive month, exports of cotton ex- 
ceeded those for the corresponding months 
of a year earlier. 

‘Total exports of cotton for the year 
jended June 30 amounted to 8,987,00 bales 
as against 7,048.00 bales during 1930-31 
or an'increase of 28 per cent. Japan was 
the principal ouiiet, taking 2,396,000 bales 
which greatly exceeded the exports to 
leither Germany. or the United Kingdom 
and amounted to more than one-fourth 
of the total exports. 1,143,000 bales went 
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World Trade Trend 


Declared Improving 
Despite Restrictions: 


‘Some Uncertainty Removed | 
From Foreign Markets for | 
Farm Products, Says 
Agriculture Department 


Despite trade restrictions and limitations | 
on foreign exchange movements in July 
which continued to reduce the volume of 
international business, there are indica- 
| tions of some increased confidence in fu- 
ture developments, in which the Lausanne 
results have played an important part, ac- 
cording to information made available 
by the Department of Agriculture Aug. 6. 
“Some uncertainty concerning the im- 
mediate future in Europe has been elim- 





inated mp the passing of the recent Ger- 
man” iovis,” it was pointed out. 
Improvement Predicted 


The following additional information 
also was made availavie by the Depart- 
ment: 

Influences affecting the foreign demand 
for American agricultural products were 
generally somewhat less favorable in July 
than in June, according to information 
available in the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
\ice from its field agents, the Department 
|of Commerce and other sources. 

In Europe there was some seasonal de- 
crease in the number of unemployed 
| workers, but the improvement was consid- 
erably under the usual level. In a variety 
of industries usually reducing operations 
in July the deélined activity was accentu- 
ated by depression. ‘Trade restrictions and 
limitations on foreign exchange move- 
ments continued to reduce the volume of 
international business. 

Despite these developments, however, 
there are indications of some increased 
confidence in future developments, in 
which the Lausanne results have played 
an important part. Some uncertainty 
concerning the immediate future in Europe 
has been eliminated with the passing' of 
the recent. German elections. European 


| 








prices of wheat and lard were somewhat 
higher in July. 


Situation in Orient 


In the Orient, depression remains prev- 
alent in Japan. Inactivity continues in 
most major industrial lines with the ex- 
{ception of cotton, although there has been 
| some decline in importing American cot- 
|ton. A special session of the Parliament 
| has been- called for early. August to con- 
sider agricultural relief measures. Opera- 
tions in Manchuria continue only partially 
successful, and trade with that area re- 
| mains restricted. 

In China proper, indications of in- 
creased industrial and commercial activity 
continue to accumulate, but the volume of 
business continues below normal. In local 
financial circles there is a persistent tend- 
ency to restrict credit, and exchange rates 
declined somewhat. Silver values remain 
relatively low. Cotton mill activity in Chi- 
nese enterprises continues fairly brisk, but 
there is less activity in tobacco manufac- 
turing. Emergency import duties, includ- 
| ing new rates on tobacco, are reported as 
| ll cacbeniiedigstaiemnse 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


nevertheless goes on contributing to the 
comiort and welfare of mankind. 

Assembled from products brought 
from the remote regions of the world, 
thousands of American automobiles are 
disassembled and end their existence 
in strange form in the same countries 
where some of the raw products used 
in their manufacture origineted. 

A striking testimonial to the dura- 
bility and efficiency of American auto- 
mobile engines is seen in the many and 
varied uses to which these engines are 
adapted abroad after being removed 
from car and-truek chassis. From Singa- 
pore and other parts of the Orient 
comes news that they are employed as 
power units in Chinese sampans; in 
Canadian forests they are employed to 
operate small sawmills; in almost every 
country they are used to propel both 
small fishing and pleasure craft. 

After engines, the potential uses of old 
tires and tubes probably offer the great- 
est attraction to the economy-minded 
possessor of an antiquated automobile. 
| At almost every foreign watering place, 
old tubes are used as bathing “floats,” 
while the old tires are useé as bumpers 
or fenders on wharves and boats through- 

out the world. A more interesting use is 
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Named, Ready to 
Begin Its Work 


Franklin W. Fort Appointed 
Chairman of Group to Di- 
rect New Emergency 
Banking System 


Aid to Home Owners 
In Measure Explained 


Those Unable to Secure Loans 
From Other Sources May, 
Obtain Advances for Time, 
Says Reserve Board 


President Hoover on Aug. 6 announced 
orally his appointment of the five mem- 


bers of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board created by the new Home Loan 
Bank Act, of which Franklin W. Fort 
(Rep.), of Newark, N. J., former Repre- 
sentative in Congress from that State, will 
be the chairman. The other members of 
the Board are: 

Nathan Adams (Dem.), president of the 
First National Bank of Dallas, Tex. 

William E. Best (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., president of the United States Build- 
ing and Loan League. 

H. Morton Bodfish (Dem.), of Chicago, 
Ill, executive manager of the United, 
States Building and Loan League. 

Dr. John M. Gries (Rep.), of Rosewood, 
Ohio, Chief of the Division of Building 
and Housing of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Purpose of Act Described 


The Board will meet in Washington, 
where headquarters will be established, 
early next week to effect organization, it 
was stated orally at the White House. 

President Hoover signed the home loan 
bank bill on July 22, the purpose of which 
he explained in a statement at that time 
as being to establish a system of 8 to 12 
discount banks for home mortgages in 
various parts of the country with a total 
capital of $125,000,000, to be initially sub- 
scribed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

“The purpose of the system,” the Presi 
dent then said, “is both to meet the pres« 
ent emergency and to build up home own- 
-—— on more favorable terms than exis§ 
today.” 


A biographical sketch of each of the fivd 
members of the Board was made publig 
at the White House as follows: 

Franklin W. Fort: Republican; member 
cf the 69th, 70th and Tlst Congresses; 
president of the Lincoln National Bank, 
Newark; president of Sussex Fire Insur< 
ance Company of, Newark; vice president, 
New Jersey Insurance Company; vice 
president Eagle Fire Insurance Company; 
manager of Baltica Insurance Company; 
organized in 1932 New Jersey Building 
and Loan Finance Committee to work out 
financial problems of New Jersey Building 
and Loan Associations; member of the 
United States Food Administration, 1917- 
1919. Home: East Orange, N. J. 

Nathan: Adams: President of the First 
National Bank of Dallas; vice president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; director of the South Western Life 
Insurance Company and the Texacana 
Flour .Mills. Democrat.. Home: Dallas, 
Texas. 


Attorney Is Appointed 


William E. Best: Pittsburgh, Pa., attor- 
ney, (member of firm Kinnear, McCloskey 
& Best); Republican; president, United 
States Building and Loan League. - His 
firm is counsel for several banks. He is a 
director and counsel for several building 
and loan associations; examiner for Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Pennsylvania. 
A past president of the Pennsylvania 
Building and Loan League. At one time 
burgess of Dormant, Pa., for six years. 

H. Morton Bodfish: Chicago, Ill., Demo- 
crat; executive manager, U. S. Building 
and Loan League. Was connected with 
faculty of Northwestern University. 
Formerly connected with the headquarters 
of the National Real Estate Board at Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. John M. Gries: Economist; secre- 
tary, President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership; Director, 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research, 
1918; Chief Division of Building and Hous- 
ing, Department of Commerce, 1921-1928; 
Chief, Division Public Instruction since 
1928. Member, National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, 1924; treas- 
urer, Advisory Council, Better Homes of 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 
State Public Works 
Put on 30-hour Week 


Wisconsin Adopts Plan for 
Emergency Employment 


Madison,, Wis., Aug. 6. 

All public works under supervision of 
State departments of Wisconsin will be 
constructed on a five-day week and six- 
hour day basis, according to announce- 
ment by the State Unemployment Com- 
mission after a conference of department 
heads. 

This rule will apply not only to high- 
way work financed by Federal funds but 
to all construction work paid for by State 
funds whethe:* under contract or by day 
labor, it was stated. 

It was further provided that work will 
be given to bona fide residents ‘of Wis- 
consin and emergency employment will be 
Staggered so as to give work to as large 
a number as possible. 

The Commission stated that. action taken 
is in conformity with the general policy 
tollowed during the past 16 months in the 
conduct of public works under its di- 
rection, 

It was determined at the outset, the 
Commission said, that the best way to in- 
crease the employment of labor on publi¢ 
works construction is to perform the max- 
imum amount of such labor by hand 
rather than by machine, and in contracts 
awarded by the Commission this policy 
has been followed, including the unload- 
ing. by hand of all stone, gravel and sand 
used in concrete construction. 


a. 


: 





“Speed of Air Mail 
~ To Be Increased, 
~ Says Mr. Glover 


Declares Service Will Be 50 
Per Cent Faster in Two 
Years to Meet Demands of 
Business Users 


transportation speed between all 
aoe t business centers of the United 
States will increase by 50 per cent within 
‘the next two years, it was forecast in an 
oral statement Aug. 6 by W. Irving Glover, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, in 
charge of air mail. 

“American business wants. speed, and 
the air mail will furnish it,” he declared. 
“Air transportation speed now averages 
about 110 miles an hour; within two years 
it will average 160 or 170 miles an hour 
between important cities.” 


The following additional information | | 


was made available orally by Mr. Glover, 
and in official records of the Post Office 
Department: 

Declares Air Travel Safer 


The science of fiying is making rapid 
headway. Radio, particularly, is making 
air travel safer day by day. New devices 
introduced within the last year have in- 
creased materially the safety and efficiency | 
of flying, and experiments are now being 
carried on which it is believed will result 


in considerable gains in the art. iq) 


During the last two years air passenger 


ffic has grown phenomenally, with the! |} 
— ove During = 


increasing safety of flying. 
next two years, it wil] continue to increase 
until air travel is as usual as other forms. 


The public generally is gaining confidence | || 
in flying, and as this confidence grows air | 


travel will increase. 


{ 
Increasing on a par with passenger | || 
While volumes of | 
mail by most transportation methods | 


‘traffic is mail traffic. 
have fallen off considerably during de- 


ession, air mail volume maintained its | 


h level, and, until higher rates went | 


into effect July 6, was gaining steadily. || 


Even with the increased rate charges, air | 


«mail volume has not declined in nearly so ||| 


great a proportion as has mail transported | 
by other methods. | 
Increase in Air Speeds | 

The Deparement believes that as air | 
speeds increase, business will find the air) 
‘mail indispensible, and as long as rates) 
are within reason, will support this means | 
,of transportation. | 


With mail going to and from business | || 


centers 50 per cent quicker than at pres- | 
ent, great savings will be made for busi- | 


ness generally. Transactions of all kinds ||) 


can be negotiated and closed just 50 per cent 
more quickly than they can at present. | 
Interest on cancelled checks, previously 
Jost in transit, will be saved when checks 
may be deposited more quickly at clearing 
houses. 

With development of the art of flying, 
a 12-hour coast-to-coast trip is not im- 
probable. 
and more persons will fly, and more and 
more mail will go by air. As a result, air- 
line operators will be able to spend more 
money in advancing the art so incredible 
speed will become common. 


Radio As Aid to Flying 


The Federal Radio Commission is of the 
opinion that development of radio as an 
aid to flying is “still in its infancy.” Com- 
missioner Harold A. Lafount, in an oral 
Statement Aug. 6, pointed out that the 
Commission is devoting every effort to 
Sere development of new safety de- 
vices. 


Experimental licenses have been granted 
many engineers who are trying to bring 
about safer flying, he said, and present 
indications are that these experiments will 
bring forth devices which eventually will 
make flying little more hazardous than 
walking. 

Flying “blind” in heavy fogs and other 
adverse weather conditions is becoming 
more feasible every day. A new device 
just licensed by the Commission is an 
‘electric eye,” by which flyers may ap- 
proach a landing field in a dense fog, and 
be directed to land without danger of 
alighting in an occupied runway or meet- 
ing another plane. By means of this 
instrument, landing on a field is made 
absolutely safe under any sort of weather 
conditions, regardless of whether the pilot 
can see the lan¢cing field. 

New Aviation Beacons 

Radio engineers are cooperating with 
aviation engineers in working out new sys- 
tems of radio beacons to guide aviators. 
The Commission is encouraging this art, 
too, and has received reports that gratify- 
ing progress is being made in this field 

With science guiding the plane, and 
public confidence speeding it onward, com- 
mercial aviation is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Unheard of speeds will become 
common; passenger traffic will double and 
redouble; and back of it all, demanding 
speed and more speed, is business. 


More Effective Selling 
Of Potato Crops Urged 


Durham, 
changes taking place in methods of dis- 
tribution of potatoes as well as other 
fruit and vegetable crops, together with 
a shift in dietary habits resulting ina 
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Sweden Inhabited 
By Six Millions 


Rural Population Reported 
‘Augmented by Return of Emi- 
grants From America 


Sweden’s population at the end of 1931 
was given at 6,162,446 persons in a report 
to the Swedish government by the Cen- 
tral Statistical Bureau, according to in- 
formation from Consul Roger C, Tredwell, 
Stockholm. 

Compared with the previous year, the 


number of persons living in the country 
at the end of last year. It is said that 
about one-fourth of the total increase was 
composed of Swedish emigrants who had 
returned to the country during the year. 

Larger popylations 
Statistical Bureau in 15 of the provinces. 
The figure for 10 other provinces was be- 
low that of the previous year, the report 
states, 

Marriages recorded during 1931 in *pro- 
portion to the population, reached the 
highest figure since 1920, numbering 42,988 
while the number of births is given at 
91,004 which is the lowest figure in pro- 
portion to the total population ever re- 
corded in Sweden. The number of deaths 
during the year was unusually small, it 
is said, the excess of births over deaths 
being only 13,961, according to the Bu- 
reau’s figures.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Newly Devised Tube 
Monifold Amplifier 
Of Electric Current 


Invention of Scientists of Bu- 
reau of Standards Is Ex- 


Atomie Disintegration 
A tube which amplifies electric current 
1,000,000,000 times and which should be of 
great value in the study of atomic disinte- 


Standards scientists, according to a De- 


| partment of Commerce statement, Aug. 6. 


The statement follows in full text: 
Electric current may be amplilfied 1,000,- 
(00,000 times in a tube described in the 


merce Department’s Bureau of Standards. 
Extensive Research Successful 
Much research has been done by Bu- 


of this character. Its practical effects 


| will be largely determined by the use to 


which industry puts the new amplifying 
tubes. 

Using the commercial alternating-cur- 
rent screen grid amplifier tubes and a 


glass-blowing laboratory, the new ar- 
rangement is similar to that used by Dr. 
Chadwick, of Cambridge, England, in the 
| recently reported discovery of the “neu- 
tron” by “breaking” the atom. It should 
prove of great value in the study of 
atomic disintegration. 


Capacity of New Amplifier 


| In recent years various experimenters 
have attempted to amplify and record the 


report shows an increase of 20,875 in the | 


were reported by the | 


gration has been developed by Bureau of | 


August Journal by a scientist of the Com-| 


reau scientists in order to produce a tube! 
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Unsurveyed Land 
Totals 140 Million 
Acres in Country 


Mineral Wealth May Lie in 
Remaining Portions of 
Public Domain, Asserts 
Commissioner Moore 


Untold wealth may lie ‘within the 140,- 
000,000 acres of the public domain in the 


| United States that have not yet been sur- 


veyed by the General Land Office, Com- 
missioner Charles C. Moore stated orally 
Aug. 6.. 

Nearly 350,000,000 acres in Alaska re- 
main unsurveyed and here, too, lies potene 
tial mineral wealth of considerable value, 
according to studies made by the Geo- 
logical Survey, it was explained. 


$500,000 during the present fiscal year con- 
tinuing its surveys. In 1931, the appro= 


000. The following additional information 
was supplied at the Department of the 
Interior: 

Work Begun in 1785 

The first township of public lands to be 
surveyed in the new Nation was in 1785. 
It was based on Ellicott’s line, which was 
the boundary between Pennsylvania and 
Ohie. 

The survey of the public domain has 
gone forward steadily from that day to 
this and is yet far from completed. 
Roughly, a survey by the General Land 
Office contemplates the location of every 
square mile of land and the placing of a 
permanent monument at each of its four 
corners and a monument halfway down 
each of its four sides that crosslines may 
be run establishing the boundaries of 
quarter sections. 

The area between the Ohio River and 
the Pacific, between Mexico and Canada, 


}is so vast that this task of marking out 


pected to Aid Study of| 


all these sections has proven almost with- 
out end. The work has gone steadily 
forward through the decades for nearly a 
century and a half, sometimes consum- 
ing appropriations of more than $1,000,- 


| 000 a year. 


Tenth of Domain Left 


The public domain has melted away. In 
the beginning, in round numbers, there 
were 2,090,000,000 acres of it. Today one- 
tenth of it, around 200,000,000 acres, re- 
mains, as much of the. earth’s surface 
as lies in Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Wis- 


the problem of its proper administration, 
from the standpoint of conservation, that 
the greatest good to the general public 
}may accrue, 

Of this land a considerable portion still 
must go to those railroads to which it 
was granted, but to which title has never 
been transferred because the land has 





pentode, combined with a special elec-| 
| trometer tube; which can be made in any | 


never been surveyed. There are 220,000 
/sections of land yet to be surveyed and 
|}marked with monuments. This comple- 
tion of western surveys is one of the con- 
tinuing large tasks of the General Land 
Office. 

While the sand largely has run through 
the hourglass for the agricultural lands of 
the public domain, there still is much 
mineral wealth in them, and responsibil- 
| ity rests on the Government’s real estate 
| office for such disposal of this wealth as 
| to get proper money returns from it and 
so to prevent its waste as a national re- 
source. 


British Delegates Invited 


Federal Realty Board 


Results in Economies 


More Efficiency Also Claimed 
From Its Operations 


Greater efficiency and economy have 
resulted from the handling of leases, pur- 
chases, and sales involving real estate of 
the Government by the Federal Real Es- 
tate Board during its 10-year existence, 
according to information made available 
Aug. 6 at the Board's offices. 


In supervising and coordinating all ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government con- 
nected with real estate, except public 
| Jands, national parks, national forest re- 
serves, and the District of Columbia, the 
| Board actually saves the Government over 
| $300,000 annually, it was pointed out. The 
saving in 10 years through its supervision 
has been $3,284,000. The following infor- 
mation was supplied: 


| Created to insure the adoption of uni- 
| form methods of procedure in handling 
| real property, the Board has demonstrated 
| the utility of coordinating and supervising 
all activities, except those mentioned 
above, connected with real estate or in- 
| terests therein. 

| It is composed of one representative 
| from each executive department or in- 
| dependent agency which has custody of 
|real estate or interests therein in behalf 
|of the United States. It supervises the 


N. H., Aug. 5.—The radica] | Procurement of real estate, whether for | 


| temporary or permanent use, by lease, 
| donation, gift, or purchase, its occupancy 


|}and disposal. 
Operating under the coordinating serv- 


'Beet Sugar Production | Wheat Yield to Equal | 
Increases During Year | Output of Last Year 


| The Bureau of the Census announces | 
| that, according to a preliminary tabula-} 
tion of data collected in the Census of 
| Manufactures taken in 1932, the produc- 
tion of beet sugar In the United States in| 
1931 amounted tc 1,165,027 tons, valued 
at $81,812,489 (at f. 0. b. factory prices), 
;an increase of 7.3 per cent in quantity 
and a decrease of 18.8 per cent in value 
as compared with 1,086,055 tons, valued 
at $100,767,031, reported for 1929, the last 
preceding census year. Other important | 
| products reported by the establishments 
Se poe oo Sees ; was ce bushels under the previous official figure. 
| 1,376,080 tons, $2,832,946.—(Bureau of the | the Japanese estimate a decrease of about 
Census.) = | 2,000,000 bushels together with some other 

minor revisions. The new official estimate 
| A for Portugai, which is 4,000,000 above the 
‘Honolulu In Summer | earlier unofficial forecast, is believed by 


| | some observers to be too high, despite the 

| Stimulus toward expansion. Considerable 
| Is Moderately Cool rust damage is reported in many districts 
| |}of the Danube Basin and further reduc- 


2 | tions in estimates are expected, especially 
Maximum ‘Temperature 83 / in Rumania. 


| Harvesting is reported progressing slowly 
And Average Is 80 Degrees | in Russia, especially in the important 
|» Honolulu in the Hawaiian Islands is|¥Heat-export regions, and is later than 
cooler in the Summer time than is At-|¥SUal in most European countries on ac- 
lantic City, Portland (Maine), Denver or | count of slow crop progress this season. 
Los Angeles, according to information just | Domestic grain arrivals on continental 
lreceived at the Department of the In-| markets are also expected to be somewhat 


| | later this year. 
terior, from Lawrence M. Judd, Governor | The new wheat seedings in the Union 


| of the Pacific Territory. | ; , 
; |of South Africa are reporte 
Governor Judd calls attention to the fact | above those for the at: ist een nee 


| that the maximum temperature for Hono- | showed a notable increase from the pre- 
lulu to date this year has been 83 de-/| vious year and enabled the Union to be- 


} 
|grees. Compare that temperature, which! come a surplus producin ry in 
is normal, with a tropical maximum at} of g deficit areae ee 


Northern Hemisphere Produc- 
tion Estimated 100 Per Cent 


The total wheat production in 32 North- | 
ern Hemisphere countries as now reported 
is 3,093,574,000 bushels, 100.7 per cent of 
last year’s production in those same 
countries and represents a slight decrease 
from earlier. estimated totals. 

The second official estimate for Hun- 
gary shows a reduction of about 8,000,000 


| 
| 


decreased per capita consumption of po- | ice, the Board has standardized the main- 
tatoes, should serve to impress upon po-| tenance of all files and records of grants, 


oping a more effective system of mer- taining to real estate controlled or used 
chandising this commodity, Charles S.| by any department or agency. 
Wilson, a member of the Federal Farm| The greater part of the business has 
Board told the American Institute of Co-|been connected with leases and rentals. 
operation in an address here today. | During the past 10 years of its existence | 
“In fact, there are so many advantages| the Board has been on guard to protect 
to be obtained through an affiliation of |the interests of the Government in the 
the potato program with that of other | Sale or other disposal of Federally owned 
commodities that they would lead us to| Property. It has been vigilant in preventy 
doubt if it will ever be necessary or ad-|ing waste. ’ 
visable to make a separation of potatoes} All projects, no matter how large or| 
from the program of the National Fruit | how small, are referred to it. The Board | 
and Vegetable Exchange, Inc., if this or-| studies the needs of each establishment, 
Ganization continues to develop along| examines the projects, and makes recom- 
proper lines,” he told the meeting. ;mendations accordingly. The records of | 
Pointing out that the early and inter-| Federally leased and owned lands are 
mediate potato States have far outdis-|kept in the Board’s office. However, leases 
tanced the late potato States in coop-| involving less than $500 annual rental 
erative development. Mr, Wilson explained,| are excluded from the requirement of 
however, that “now that Maine, contain- | clearance through the Board, 
me te most concentrated and largest po- | 
tato producing country in the world, and | 


Idaho, another | | i i 
State, have come into. the cooperative Argentina Restricts 
Radio Advertising 


field, we confidently expect a continued | 
growth of the cooperative movement along 
the late potato States.” | 


Exports sll Midis Ptians Must Be Broadcast in Spanish 
Language, Is Ruling 


From Egypt Are Increased | 
| Radio advertising in Argentina must 
Raw cotton exports from Egypt for the | hereafter be conducted in Spanish, ac- 


firist 4 months of 1932 reached the equiva-| cording to a report just received in the 
lent of 103,302 bales of 478 pounds net|Commerce Department from its Buenos 





Atlantic City for last year which was 94 


World wheat shipments for the week 


| degrees, 
tato producers the importance of devel-| deeds, leases, and other instruments per- | Denv 


with 98 at Portland, 100 at| ended July 30 at 9,300,000 bushels showed 
er, and 97 at Los Angeles, all of which | an increase of over 1,000,000 bushels from 
are Summer resort cities. It may be com-|the previous week, but were still at a low| 


pared with 99 in Washinyton, D. C., and / level. North American shipments totaled 


104 in St. Louis, which two cities are more | 6,500,000 bushels, a slight increase over a 
typical of th: mainland. | 


| week earlier, but the Argentine movement 
Average daily maximums in Honolulu} 


was still very small. 
for June and July of the present year, | A Wheat Quota Act is now in effect in 

compared with those in cities in conti-| the United Kingdom. 
“ane va —_. for Samet, are as| , Announcement is made that United 
ollows: onolulu , Atlantic City 79,| States wheat shipped to France via Ca- 
Washington 85, St. Louis 89, Denver 6, | nadian ports will be subject to the higher 
and Los Angeles 83. | duties of the general schedule of the 
Governor Judd calls attention also to| French tariff ($1.71 instead of minimum | 
i — that maximum temperatures 2 - a cents a bushel for regular 
oonlulu are practically always accom- | Unite tates wheat), even though the 
panied by unceasing trade winds, blowing | Shipments are accompanied by certificate 
about 12 miles an hour, which banish the| of origin, according to information re- 
possibility of sultriness such as is frequent | ceived by the Departmert of Commerce.| 
in coritinental cities. The figures, he holds,| The Czechoslovakia grain syndicates 





correct a general misapprehension as to| were established effective July 28—(De- 

the Summer weather in that Territory,| partment of Agriculture.) 

— ye miles =. & — coast | - 

2 ut egrees north of the equator. | are ® 

The weather Lge in Summer is more, W 0o0d-distillation Output 

nearly comparable with that of the New| 

England Coast, of the Puget Sound area, Is Decreased for Year 

of the mountain resort regions, than any ; 

other part of the mainland of the United | oa Bureau of the Census announces 

States.—(Issued by the Department of the | ‘D@t according to a preliminary tabula- 

Interior.) tion of data collected in the Census of 

aan Ss | Manufactures taken in 1932, wood-dis- 

: Sey ot aes et. | Ullation products and charcoal to the value 

other respect broadcasting in a foreign|of $11,177,636 (at f. 0. b. factory prices) 

tongue. | were produced in the United States in 
Advertising programs are presented in | 1931, a decrease of 63.1 per cent as com- 

Argentina along much the same lines as in |pared with $30,288,582 reported for 1929, 

the United States, a considerable propor-|the last preceding census year. The more 


against only 13,202 bales for the corre- | 


sponding 1931 period, according to Cotton 
Specialist P. K. Norris at Cairo. 

Of the 1932 figures, 87.8 per cent was 
Sake! cotton, whereas last year only 51.3 
per cent of that type. 

Last year the sales policy of the Sudan 
Platation Syndicate held cotton in Port 
Sudan anticipating higher prices, 
year, cotton is being sold regardless of 
price.—(Department of Agriculture.) 
hy y 


Aires office. 


tion of the advertising being in connec-|important items which contributed to the 


Output of Preparations 
For Cleaning Decreases 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabula- 
tion of data collected in the Census of 
Manufactures taken in 1932, the value of 
cleaning and polishing preparations made 


in the United States in 1931 amounted to} 


$53,645,045 (at f. 0. b. factory prices), a 
decrease of 12.7 per cent as compared with 
$61,433,418 reported for 1929, the last pre- 
ceding census year. 


| Of the 1931 total, $45,186,523 was con- | 
| tributed by -@stablishments engaged pri- 


marily in the manufacture of cleaning 
and polishing preparations and $8,458,522 
by establishments engaged primarily in 


other lines of manufacture. The items | 


which make up the total for 1931 are 
as follows: Cleaning preparations, $38,- 
134,301; metal polish, $2,727,650; automo- 
bile-body polish, $3,214,838; floor wax 


(liquid and paste), $4,844,920; other pol-| 


ishing preparations, $4,723,336. 


This industry, as defined for census pur- 
poses, embraces establishments engaged 


wholly or principally in the manufacture | 


of washing, ironing, and sweeping com- 
panies, preparations for cleaning gloves 
and other wearing apparel, automobile- 
body and furniture polish, floor and laun- 
dry wax, paint and varnish removers, 
metal polish, etc-—(Bureau of the Census.) 


Automotive Exports 
Decrease for Month 


\Belgium Said to Be Principal 


Market for Cars 


June exports of all automotive prod- 


| ucts had a valuation of $6,809,301, as com- 


pared with $8,445,580 for May and $14,- 
772,948 for June, 1931. The June output 
of 183,092 passenger cars and trucks was 
0.6 per cent under the May figure, while 
exports by number of units (4,300) de- 
clined by 14 per cent. 

Belgium remained the chief market for 
passenger cars and trucks, though a large 
proportion of these units is intended for 
reexport. Venezuela and Australia were 


the next two important purchasers of | 


passenger cars, the demands of each ex- 
ceeding their May requirements as well 
as their purchases during June of last 
year. Japan and the Philippine Islands 
retained their positions next to Belgium 
as the most important truck markets. 

Average unit export value for passenger 
cars and trucks in June was $618 and $480, 
respectively. 

Exports of miscellaneous products de- 
clined from $5,361,225 in May to $4,339,094, 
a reduction of 19 per cent. Several items, 
including “replacement parts n. e. s.” and 
“motor boats” were substantially im- 


proved, but “parts for-assembly,” “serv- | 
ice appliances,” and “motor cycles” were | 


noticeably weaker than in May. 

June imports of automotive products 
were valued at $15,807, a decrease of $8,- 
895, or 37 per cent, from the May total. 
The figure for the current month was also 
reduced by $93,799, or 88 per cent, from 
June of last year—(Department of Com- 


primary ionization produced when a sin-| To Visit in Washington 





gle corpuscular ray, such as a high-speed 
electron, or Alpha-ray, passes through a) 

| Shallow ionization chamber. The new am-| The United States would welcome any 
| plifier, When used with a. improved ioniz-|of the British delegates to the Imperial 
ation chamber, which is described in re-| Economic Conference in Ottawa should 
search paper 461 in the Bureau Journal,!they care to visit in Washington on their 
will give current pulses of the order of | way back to their respective countries, it 





50 milliamperes for a single Alpha par- was stated orally at the Department of 
ticle. |State Aug. 6. 

| This means that the original current} Word that the Department would wel- 
| produced when the Alpha particle passes|come any of the British delegates was 
through the ionization chamber has been 
amplified to approximately 1,000,000,000 


ago, according to information obtained at 
| times its original value. 


the Deaprtment of State, but so far no re- 
; Wynn-Williams and Ward working in/ply has been received. Whether they visit 
| England and Leprince-Ringuet in France Washington will depend chiefly upon the 
| are said to have described successful high- length of the Ottawa conference and the 
speed amplifiers. |convenience of sailing schedules. 
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This | 


Foreign programs, the report points out, 


have become increasingly popular in the | 


Argentiine capital, and have had the effect 
of making broadcasting stations lose their 


identity during the period of the foreign | tina, 20 of which were located in Buenos | 26,079 tons, $973,149; wood turpentine, 3,- 


broadcasting. It was chiefly because of 
this development that the government de- 
cided to prohibit the use of foreign lan- 
guages in radio advertising. The new 
regulation, however, does not affect in any 


tion with American products. 


total for 1931 are as follows: 


At the beginning af the present year,| methanol (for sale as such), 2,185,171 gal- | 


Crude | 


merce.) 


purposes, embraces establishments engaged 


| Cammasce Department reports show there | lons, valued at $382,929; refined methanol,| wholly or principally in the manufacture 
| were 38 broadcasting stations in Argen- 2,759,720 gallons, $851.477; acetate of lime }of methanol, charcoal, turpentine, rosin, 





pine oil, tar, etc., by the distillation of 


Aires. Estimates place the number of re- | 141,094 gallons, $1,031,188; pine oil, 2,149,-| wood through the use of either the de- 
ceiving sets in use throughout the country | 655 gallons, $1,014,259; wood rosin, 333,-|structive or the steam process, and the 


at the present time in the neighborhood of | 512 barrels (500 pounds), $1,904,730; char-| production of charcoal by the carboniza- | 


a half million—(Department of Com- 
merce). e 


t 


¥ 


coal, 22,169,994 bushels, $3,030,707. 


This industry, as defined for census|of the Ce 


tion of wood -” kilns or in pits.—(Bureau 
jus.) 
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The General Land Office will expend@S 


priation for this purpose was about $700,-@ 
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consin, and Indiana combined, and with it@: 
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Britain’s New Wheat Quota Act 
To Guarantee Price Explained 


F orty-three States 


Place Restrictions 


On Women’s Work 


Hours of Labor Are Limited 
By Legislation Adopted by 
All But Four States, Says 
Women’s Bureau 


Forty-three States now have legal re- 
strictions limiting the number of. hours a 
woman may work, according to informa- 
tion made available Aug. 6 at the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, which has 
recently published a revised summary of 
labor legislation for women in the United 
States. 

It was found, however, that in many 
States the number of industries or occupa- 
tion coming under the law is-so small that 
only a small proportion of the working 
women in the State are affected. 

Four States Provide No Safeguard 
Only four States have no law of any 
sort regulating the hours of work for 
women. These are Alabama, Florida, 


% Iowa, and West Virginia. Indiana has laws 


? 


\ 


s 


4 


limiting hours of. work for women em- 
ployed in manufacturing. All other States 
have definitely restricted the employment 
of women to a certain number of hours a 
day or week or have penalized all em- 
ployment beyond certain specified hours by 
setting increased rate of pay for overtime. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Ten States have set up eight-hour day 
limitations, 2 have set up eight-and-one- 
half hour day limitations, 18 nine-hour 
laws, 15 ten-hour laws and others limita- 
tions from ten-and-one-quarter to twelve- 
hour periods. Nineteen States have pro- 
vided for breaks in the employment of 
ywwomen by providing rest periods or one 
shorter work-day per week. 


Eight-Hour Day in Ten States 


The 10 States which have fixed the 
eight-hour day for certain industries in- 
clude Arizona, California, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
York,, Utah, and Washington, while the 
District of Columbia likewise has set up 
this limitation. The number of indus- 
tries or occupations included in these laws 
varies greatly. 

California has the most inclusive legis- 
lation. An act of the Legislature of that 
State limits the hours of work’ strictly to 
8 per day and 48 per week in any manu- 
facturing, mechanical or mercantile es- 
tablishment or industry, laundry, hotel, 
public lodging house, apartment house, 
hospital, barber shop, place of amuse- 
ment; restaurant or telephone or telegraph 
establishment, or the operation of eleva- 
tors in office buildings, or any express, or 
transportation company. 


Orders Limiting Work Hours 
In addition to these specified occupa- 


tions limited in California, the hours of | 


work in a number of other industries and 
occupations have been limited by orders 
of the Industrial Welfare Commission. 
Certain of these orders set a 6-day week 
fand limit to 8 hours per day and 48 per 
‘week the employment of women in the 
dried fruit-packing industry, as labelers 
fn fruit and canning industries, and as 
office workers in the citrus-packing in- 
dustries. 

Other orders by the Commission permit 
women in hotels and restaurants in un- 
classified occupations who work 6 hours a 
Gay or less to work seven days a week; 
and still other orders require increasei 
rates of pay for all hours worked beyond 


the prescribed limits or on the seventh | 
day of the week in the fruit and vege- | 


table canning and packing industries, the 
fish-canning industry, and by specified 
groups in the motion-picture industry. 
Limit of Hours in Work Week 
Although the States in the group under 
discussion limit daily hours uniformly to 
8, the number of hours a week that a 
Woman may work varies. Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Utah, and the District of 
Clumbia allow only 48 hours of work a 


week. Nevada allows 56 hours, and New} 


An explanation of the operation of the 
new .British wheat quota act, which guar- 
antees to producers of home-grown, mill- 
able wheat a price of $1.30 a bushel, is 


presented by the Department of Agri- 
culture in a statement issued Aug. 6. 

The act, the Department said, is in- 
tended to provide wheat growers in the 
United Kingdom with a secure market at 
an artificial price level without involving 
any subsidy from the Exchequer and 
without encouraging the extension of 
wheat cultivation to land unsuitable for 
the crop. The statement follows in full 
text: 

On May 12,,1932, a unique system of 
price-fixing for British wheat went into 
effect in the United Kingdom with the 
enactment of the so-called Wheat Act 
of 1932. This act guarantees to producers 
of home-grown, millable wheat a price 
of 10 shillings per hundredweight (about 
$1.30 a bushel at ‘par of exchange) and 
imposes on millers and importers of flour | 
the obligation to make “quota payments” 
into a special fund for maintaining the 
price guarantee. 

It is intended to provide wheat growers 
in the United Kingdom with a secure 
market at an artificial price level without 
involving any subsidy from the Exchequer 
and without encouraging the extension of 
wheat cultivation to land unsuitable for 
the crop. It provides, in effect, for a 
| bounty to the producers at the ultimate 
expense of British consumers of flour. It 
differs from a tariff in the important 
fact that the tax is limited to the bare sum 
required to pay the bounty; whereas a 
tariff high enough to maintain the price 
guarantee would require a much heavier 
tax, most of the benefits of which would 
accrue to the Exchequer in the form of 
customs revenues rather than to the 
growers of wheat. 


The system actually adopted is much} 
the same 4s if a tariff were lewed on im- 
ports of wheat and flour barely high 
enough to yield the revenue required for 
maintaining the price guarantee and as 
if such revenue were diverted to that spe- 
cial purpose. But it is in fact wholly 
divorced from the customs system; and 


flow either into or out of the Exchequer 
on account of it. 


Features of Wheat Act 
Of Britain Outlined 


The system is more or less unique in 
; other respects. Under it there is, techni- 
|cally speaking, no interference with the 
| free importation of wheat into the United 
Kingdom. No tariff is imposed; and mill- 
ers are not required to use a minimum per- 
centage of home-grown wheat in manu- 
facturing flour. They are left free to buy 
}such wheats as they desire for the vari- 
= brands and types of flour that ‘they 
mill. 


“quota payments” into the price-guarantee 
|fund, both the millers and the importers 
are free to carry on their business as previ- 
ously, except for that clause of the bill 


month of June. A notable feature, also, is 
the ifmitation of the amount of wheat 
eligible for the price guarantee. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs describe the more im- 
portant features of the act. 

The main objective of the law, as stated, 
is to guarantee that the domestic crop 
of millable wheat will find a market at 


| cwts. 


(theoretically at least) no funds should | 


Apart from the requirement to make} 


which imposes upon flour millers an ob- | 
ligation to buy stocks of domestic millable | 
wheat that may remain unsold during the | 


the fixed price of 10 shillings per hun- | 
| dredweight ($1.30 per bushel, at par). The | 


a 


~ a 


Designed to Provide Secure Market Without 
Subsidy, Says Agriculture Department 


shall be entitled to receive deficiency pay- 
ments for that year in respect only of 
that number of hundredweights which 
bears to the number of hundredweights of 
such wheat of his own growing actually 
sold by him in that year the same propor- 
tion as the said anticipated supply bears 
to the total quantity of home-grown 
millable wheat of théir own growing sold 
by all registered growers in that year. 

The matter will be made clearer by a 
concrete illustration. The Ministry of Ag- 
riculture and Fisheries announced in Or- 
der No. 469, dated June 16, 1932, that the 
anticipated supply of home-grown, mill- 
able wheat during the cereal year begin- 
ning Aug. 1, 1932, is 19,800,000 cwts. (36,- 
960,066 bushels). This represents the 
quantity to which the guaranteed price 
will be applicable during the 1932-33 cereal 
year. 

Suppose, now, that the total quantity of 
home-grown millable wheat actually sold 
in that year should amount to 22,000,000 
(41,066,740) bushels). On how 
many hundredweights would the _indi- 
vidual grower be entitled to receive de- 
ficiency payments? . Under the law he 
could receive payments only on such a 
quantity as bears to the quantity actually 
sold by him the same proportion as the 
anticipated supply bears to the total 
quantity sold by all growers. 

On the foregoing assumption as to total 
sales of home-grown millable wheat, he 
would be entitled to a deficiency payment 
on 90 per cent of his total sales of millable 
wheat. Thus the greater the actual total 
sales of millable wheat in excess of tne 
anticipated supply eligible for the fixed 
price, the less willbe the average amount 
of the deficiency payment received by the 
grower per hundredweight of wheat sold 
by him. 

Supplying of Funds 
For Price Guarantee 

Next, as to the manner in which the 
tunds required for maintaining the price 
guarantee are derived. As already noted, 
millers and importers of flour are required 
to make payments into a common fund 
for this purpose. These so-called “quota 
payments” are to be an amount on each 
hundredweight (112 pounds) of flour de- 
livered for domestic consumption which 
represents as nearly as possible “a sum 
equal to what would have been the price 
deficit in respect to the quota of home- 
grown millable wheat used in the produc- 
tion of that hundredweight, if the antici- 
pated supply of such wheat for the cereal 
year in which that hundredweight was de- 


per hundredweight of flour in the produc- 
tion of the estimated supply of flour for 
that year.” 


actual amount of the quota payment are 
as follows: (a) the anticipated supply of 


during the crop year; (b) the estimated 
|price deficit (i. e. the amount of the 
spread between the guaranteed price and 
the price actually received by growers) 
during that crop year;.and (c) the esti- 
mated supply of flour for that year (i. e. 
that part of the output of millers and im- 
porters of flour which will in that year 
be delivered and retained for consumption 
|Or use in the United Kingdom). 


The law then stipulates that the actual 


| that amount “which bears to the estimated 
price deficit the same proportion as that 
| which the number of hundredweights in 


millable wheat for that year bears to the 
number of hundredweights in the esti- 


Native Population 
Gained One-ninth 


Within a Decade 


Foreign Born Inhabitants 
Remained at a Constant 
Level, Analysis Made by 
Census Bureau Shows 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

pean element, which makes up the laygest 
segment of the foreign population, actually 
decreased during the last 10 years, the 
number of European born in 1930 being 
11,748,399 as compared with 11,882,053 in 
1920. 

The number of Asiatics in the United 
States in 1930 numbered 275,655 which 
was a gain of approximately 38,000 and 


was due largely to the influx from coun- | 
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| . 
‘Provisions for Direct 


America. Home: Rosewood, 
Ohio. 

Home owners who are unable to secure 
mortgage loans from any other sources | 
and who can ‘meet the, requirements of 
the Home Loan Bank Act may obtain 
loans from the new banks as long as the 
Government owns any stock in the in- 


Republican. 


Act made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board Aug. 6. 

Outside of home owners unable to find 
credit elsewhere, the class of borrowers 
from the new system. will be limited to 
member institutions, which include build- 
ing loan associations, cooperative banks, 


President Appoints Members 
Of Federal Home Loan Board 


Through Bank System Explained 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


stitutions, according to a summary of the|. 


repers 3 

Paraguay Accepts 
Arbitration Terms 
In Chaco Dispute 
Bolivia Notifies Neutrals of 
Intent to Defend Territory 


Lost by Conquest in Pre- 
vious Conflict ; 


Aid ‘to Home Owners 


home loan bank, with interest thereon, in 
accordance with their terms. 

All obligations of Federait home loan 
banks will be exempt both as to principal 
and interest from all taxes (execpt sur- 
taxes, estate, inheritance, and gift taxes) 
and each bank and its franchise, except | 
real property, is exempt from all taxation. | 


Paraguay has telegraphed complete ac- 
ceptance to the proposal of neutral aan an 
b }ican nations for immediate arbitration 0 
All obligations of the bank shall plainly | its dispute with Bolivia based on the status 
state that they are not obligations Of|petween the two nations as of June 1. 


the United States and that they are not| This was state lly at the Department 
guaranteed by the United States. Notes,| of State Aug. oe en oe Pp 


debentures and bonds issued by any bank| 4 note also was received from Bolivia 
must be accepted by it at par in payment | in which it was stated that the area in 
of or as a credit against obligations of | dispute in the Chaco had been lost by 
home owner debtors. | Bolivia in a previous conquest, and that 





homestead associations, insurance com- 


} tries other than China, Japan or. India. | , | 
panies and savings banks which meet cer- | 


The number of foreign born from Japan | 

showed a decline while slight gains were | 

'recorded in the number of persons born 
in China and India. 

Gains in Foreign Element | 

The gain which did occur in the total | 


stitutions of these types which are barred | 
from membership by State or local laws, | 
the summary points out. | 
The Secretary of the Treasury, securing | 
u the money from the Reconstruction Fi-| 
number of foreign born was seen largely| nance Corporation, shall purchase not | 
in the increase in the number of Cana-/ more than $125,000,006 worth of the bank | 
dians and Mexicans. Canadian born per-| system’s capital stock, according to the| 
sons increased from 1,124,925 in 1920 to| summary, and this stock is to be retired 
1,286,389 in 1930 and Mexican born grew | gradually over a period of years after 
from 486,418 to 641,462. Other gains in|tHe stock subscriptions of member in-| 
the foreign element were shown in per-| stitutions equal in amount the Gover-- 
sons born in Newfoundland, Cuba, Central | ment’s subscriptions. As long as some ' 
America, South America, West Indies, |of this Government stock remains, home 
Africa, Australia, and Pacific Islands. | owners without other recourse may obtain | 
In the census reports stati$tics on color | direct aid from the banks. The summary 
or race are generally presented for three | follows in full text: 
groups, namely, white, Negro, and “other; This Act provides for the creation of a/| 
races.” The third group, consists prin- | Federal Home Loan Bank Board and the 
cipally of Mexicans, Indians, Chinese,! division of the United States, including 
Japanese, and Filipinos. In classifying | Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Alaska 
the population by nativity, a person born; and Hawaii, into not less than eight nor | 
in the United States or in any of its| more than 12 districts, in each of which 
territories or possessions is counted as| there shall be estabilshed one Federal 
native. The native population is further; home loan bank. No district may in- 
classified by parentage. The clasification | clude a fractional part of a State. The 
by parentage includes three groups as fol- | Board may limit or prevent entirely the | 
lows: Persons of native parentage—that | operation or any Federal home loan bank in 
is, having both parents born in the United | any particular State if conditions of law, 
States; persons of foreign parentage—that | regulation or procedure in such State are 





livered had been used at a uniform rate} 


The factors to be used in calculating the | 


domestic-grown millable wheat to be sold | 


amount of the quota payment shall be| 


the anticipated supply of home-grown! 


|amount.of wheat to which the guaranteed | 


n , mated supply of flour for that year.” 
price will be applicable is to be determined | ed 7 


each year by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. As the law now stands this 


27,000,000 cwts. (50,400,000 bushels). 
Wheat growers will continue to sell their 





Mexico 48 and 56 hours. 

New York also limits the week to 48 

ours, but permits an alternative schedule 

f 9 hours a day and 49% hours a week 
with an overtime provision that, in facto- 
ries, may extend the week to 51 hours. 
Colorado, Montana, and Washington have 
no weekly limit. 

North Dakota and Wyoming, 
the Legislatures, provide for a working 
day of 8% hours in specified industries 
and occupations. The North Dakota law 
applies-only to towns of 500 or more pop- 
ulation and limits the weekly hours to 48. 
The Wyoming law covers the whole State, 
but allows a working week of 56 hours. 


Nine-hour Work-day Laws 


Eighteen States—Arkansas, Idaho, Kan- 
‘sas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, | 


New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, and Wis- 


consin—limit to 9 hours the working day | 


of women in specified industries or occu- 
pations. Two of these tSates—Massachu- 
setts and Oregon—limit the weekly hours 
to 48. Kansas allows 49% hours a week 
in laundries and factories, and 54 hours 
a week in mercantile establishments. 


Ohio and Wisconsin allow 50 working} 


hours a week, New Mexico allows 56 hours, 


North Dakota 54 hours in mercantile and! 


58 hours in public housekeeping establish- 
ments in towns of under 500 population, 
Idaho sets no weekly limit, and the re- 
maining States allow 54 hours a week. 

Minnesota, though many of its women 
workers are limited to 9 hours a day, in- 
ov a greater number under a 10-hour 
aw. 


10-Hour Restriction 


In the 10-hour group are found the 
States of Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Pennsylvaniai, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Virginia, and Wisconsin, 15 in all 
The weekly hours show considerable varia- 
tion. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and South Dakota have the short- 
est limit, 54 hours a week. 

Connecticut, Delaware, and Wisconsin 
allow 55 hours; Minnesota permits 58 
hours; Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 
and New Mexico, 60 hours; Illinois, Ore- 

m, and Virginia fix no weekly limit. 

hree of these States—New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, and Wisconsin—limit the hours of the 
majority of their women workers to less 
than 10 a day and include only a few 
groups in their 10-hour laws. 

In this miscellaneous group of laws are 


found the States of New Hampshire, per-| 


mitting a 10%-hour day and a 54-hour 
week; Vermont, a 10'¢-hour day and a 56- 
hour week; Tennessee, a 10'%-hour day 
and a 57-hour week; North Carolina, an 
ji-hour day and a 55-hour week in fac- 
tories and mills; and South Carolina, a 
32-hour day and a 60-hour week: in mer- 
cantile establishments. 


Weekly Hour Laws 

Six States — Connecticut, Louisiana, 
Maine, Minnésota, New York, and Oregon 
—have legislation supplementing the laws 
regulating both daily and weekly hours 
and limitiing only the weekly hours for 
¢ertain other industries or occupations. 
For these weekly limits Connecticut and 
Minnesota specify 58 hours; Maine and 
New York, 54 hours; Louisiana,.60 hours; 


4 (re ip hours in‘one-occupation and 48 


Ys, 


‘ 
{ 


by acts of | 


}it will bring. At the end of each cereal 
| year (July 31), however, the Wheat Com- 
mission set up under the Act is authorized 
to give each wheat grower a 


ence between the average price actually 
| obtained by growers for all of the home- 


| the guaranteed price, minus a small de- 
duction for administrative expenses. 


| Deficiency Payments 
\Under Act Explained 


|ciency payments,” are to be made from 
the fufid provided by flours millers and 


it a certain fixed sum in respect of each 
hundredweight of flour they deliver for 
consumption 


(See below). The price guarantee is to 


| 
}in effect until Aug. 1, 1935. On or before 
March 1, 1935, the Minister of Agriculture 
is required to appoint a committee to re- 
port on the desirability of making any 
alteration in the fixed price. He may not 
alter the fixed price except upon the rec- 
ommendation of this committee and with 
the approval of Parliament. 

As already indicated, the amount of 
home-grown wheat eligible for the fixed 
|price is not unlimited. The Minister ot 
| Agriculture and Fisheries is authorized 





to prescribe at the beginning of each crop) be 93,500,000 cwts. (10,472,000,000 pounds). | 
|year (Aug. 1), after consultation with the Substituting now, the actual figures called | 


| Wheat Commission, the quantity of home- 
grown millable wheat which he antici- 


|sent the total amount of wheat to which 
the guaranteed price will be applicable as 
long as it does not exceed 27,000,000 cwts. 
(50,400,000 bushels.) 

The provision of the law limiting the 
applicability of the guaranteed price to a 
maximum of 27,000,000 cwis. (50,400,000 
bushels) in any one cereal year is designed 
to check the extension of wheat growing 
|to land unsuitable for the crop. It is es- 
' timated by the British Ministry of Agri- 
|culture and Fisheries that the total area 
|of good wheat iand in the United King- 
dom is 1,500,000 acres, from which a yield 





may be expected to be available for sale 
(i. @., not including unmillable wheat or 
wheat retained for seed). 


Restriction on Payments 


To Growers Clarified 


The limitation of the price guarantee to 
27,000,000 cwts. (50,400,000 bushels) does 
not mean that no more than, that quan- 


Kingdom. On the contrary, growers may 
produce as much wheat as they desire. 
The price guarantee, however, will not 
apply to quantities sold in excess of that 
limit, even though the “anticipated sup- 
ply” for that year may be considerably 
greater than 27,000,000 cwts. (50,400,000 
bushels). 

The law very definitely stipulates that 
if in any cereal year the quantity of home- 
grown millable wheat sold by registered 
growers exceeds the anticipated supply 
of such *"heat for that year (i. e, the sup- 
ply of millable wheat which the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries anticipate 
will be sold by registered growers ‘during 
that céreal year), each 1 





guarantee may not extend to more than! 


wheat on a free market at whatever price | 


so-called | 
!“deficiency payment” equal to the differ- | 


grown millable wheat sold that year and! 
|the Wheat Act the Minister of Agricul- | 


These payments, to be known as “defi- | 
importers, who will be obliged to pay into} 


in the United Kingdom. | 


begin with the 1932 crop and is to remain , 


of 50,400,000 bushels of millable wheat) 


tity of wheat may be grown in the United | 


jtheir actual application at the outset of 
the 1932-33 crop year. An order by the 





dated June 16, 1932, fixed the quota pay- 
ment for,the period June 19, 1932, to July 
31, 1933, at 10.8 pence per cwt. (19.5 cents 
per 100 pounds, at par). How was this 
arrived at? 


Determining of Price 
‘Obtainable for Wheat 


In accordance with the provisions of 


ture and Fisheries estimated that the 
average price that would be obtainable 
for home-grown millable wheat during the 
cereal year ending July 31, 1933, would 
be 5 shillings and 9 pence per cwt. 
(0.749 per bushel at par). Since the fixed 
price for this wheat is 10s. per cwt. ($1.30 
per bushel) it follows that the anticipated 
price deficit for the year is 4 shijlings 
3 pence per cwt. ($0.554 per bushel). 

In an earlier order, No. 469, of June 16, 
1932, the Minister of Agriculture and 
| Fisheries had announced that the quantity 
of home-grown millable wheat (i. e. the 
supply that would be eligible for the price 
guarantee) which he anticipated would 
be sold by registered growers during the 
cereal year beginning Aug. 1, 1932, had 





| bushels). 
| In further accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Wheat Act, the Minister 


|estimated that the supply of flour to be) 


|delivered for consumption in the United 
|Kingdom for the period beginning June 
16, 1932 and ending July 31, 1933, would 


|for in the last sentence (quoted) in the 


. preceding paragraph (converted to U, S.; 
|pates will be sold by registered growers| values and measures), the amount of the) 
during that year. This supply will repre-| quota payment per 100 pounds of flour 


being X, the formula is as follows: 
| XX: $4.554—36,960,066 bushels : 104,720,000 
| (100-Ib. units). 

Solved, X = 19.5 cents per 100 pounds} 
of flour delivered, which is the amount of | 
| the quota payment set by the administra- 
i tive order. 
Provision for Buying 


Of Unsold Stocks 


| Another feature of the Wheat Act is| 
|the provision that if any stocks of home- 
/grown millable wheat remain unsold in 
June of any crop year the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries may order the 
Flour Millers’ Corporation set up by this 
act to purchase such stocks. This regula-| 
tion, however, is subject to a provision 
limiting its operation to not more than| 
12% per cent of the anticipated supply 
lof home-grown millable wheat for that 
year; except that in this connection the 
27,000,000 cwts. (50,400,000 bushels) set by | 
the act as the maximum amount eligible 
for the price guarantee (explained above) 
|does not apply. i 
As regards the price at which these com- 
pulsory purchases shall be made the law| 
[specified that it may not exceed the guar- 
janteed price and shall be as nearly as 
|possible the price which would, in the} 
area to which the order relates and at the | 
date on which the order comes into force, | 
be obtained by a willing seller from a 
| willing buyer for millable home - grown 
wheat of fair average quality. | 

Two organizations have been set up| 
under the act, the Wheat Commission and 
the Flour Millers’ Corporation. The mem- 
bers of both organizations are appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Fish- 





eries, The Wheat 4 


h 
\ 


The meaning of the foregoing provisions | 
can/’best be understood in the light of | 


|Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, | 


|}been placed at 19,800,000 cwts. (36,960,066 | 


Commission consists} the Rapidan Riyer in Virginia. 


is, having both parents born abroad; and 
ing one {parent native and the other 
quently combined as “foreign or mixed 


tion of persons of foreign origin. 
Color and Nativity 


In the population of the United States 
returned on April 1, 1930, there were 108,- 
864,207 white persons, 11,891,143 Negroes, 
1,422,533 Mexicans, 332,397 Indians, 74,954 
Chinese, 138,834 Japanese, and 45,208 Fili- 
pinos. Of the white population, 13,366,407, 
or 12.3 per cent, were foreign born; of the 
Negroes, 98,620, or eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent; of the Mexicans, 616,998, or 43.4 per 


of the Chinese, 44,086, or 58.8 per cent; of 
the Japanese, 70,477, or 50.8 per cent; and 
of the Filipinos, 182, or four-tenths of 1 
per cent, practicafiy all of the Filipinos 
having been born in the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

While the number of foreign-born 
Negroes in the United States increased 
from 73,803 in 1920, to 98,620 in 1930, the 
percentage foreign born in the Negro pop- 
ulation, as well as in the Indian popula- 
tion, remained very low. The percentage 
foreign born for the Japanese decreased 
from 73.3 to 50.8 and for the Chinese 
from 69.9 to 58.8, between 1920 and 1930. 


Native Population by Parentage 


Of the 95,497,800 native white persons 
in the United States on April 1, 1930, 
73.4 per cent were of native parentage; of 
the 11,792,523 native Negroes, 99.3 per 
cent; of the 805,535 native Mexicans, 32.8 
per cent; of the 30,868 native Chinese, 
}14.0 per cent; and of the 68,357 native 
Japanese, 1.2 per cent were of native 
parentage. The 1930 returns for thesc 
elements of the population classified by 
parentage are summarized in Table 2 
with comparative figures for 1920. 

Country of Birth 

Of the 98,620 foreign-born Negroes in 
the United States on April 1, 1930, 74,500 
were born in the West Indies; 5,826 in 
|Canada and Newfoundland; 4,632 in Eu- 
|rope; 44 in Asia; and 6,751 in Africa, 
| Australia, the Azores, and other Atlantic 
and Pacific islands. Practically all of the 
foreign-born Mexicans returned in 1930 
were born in Mexico. Of the 3,552 foreign- 
|born Indians 1,969 were born in Canada 
|and 1,420 in Mexico. Practically all of the 
|foreign-born Chinese were born in China 
and practically all of the foreign-born 
| Japanese in Japan, 
| 





New Assayer Appointed 
|” For Salt Lake City Office 


President gHoover has appointed Newton 
A. Dunyon, of Utah, to be Assayer in 
charge of the United States Assay Office 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, to succeed John 
L. May, who died recently, it was an- 
nounced Aug. 6 at the White House. 





lof a chairman and a vice chairman and 
117 other meméers. 

Of the 17 other members, five represent 
the interests of growers of home-grown 
millable wheat; three, the interests of 
flour millers; one, the interests of flour 
importers; three, the interest of dealers 
in home-grown millable wheat; and five, 
the interest of copsumers of flour, of 
whom at least oné represents the inter- 
ests of bread bakers. The Wheat Com- 
mission is charged with the entire ad- 
ministration of the Wheat Act under the 
general supervision of the Ministry pt 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Flour Millers’ Corporation consists 
of a chairman and four other members 
appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. This corporation is au- 
thorized to register all flour millers who 
make application for that purpose. As 
far as can be determined, the chief func- 
tions of the corporation will be to facili- 





| tate the discharge of the compulsory pur- 
|chase obligations previously referred to 


and to collect the quota fund from millers 
and flour importers. 

The Wheat Act does not specifically lay 
down the functions of this corporation, 
but it provides that as soon as prac- 
ticable after the commencement of the act 
the corporation shall submit to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Fisheries a draft 
of a scheme providing for its functions 
and for the election of the members of 
the corporation by the millers. 


a 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 6, 1932 


9:30 a. m.—Henry L. Stimson, ‘Secre- 
tary of State, called to discuss matters 
of State. 

11 a. m.—Senator Howell (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

3:15 p. m.—The President left for a 
week-end trip at his fishing camp on 


persons of mixed parentage—that is, hav-! 
foreign born. The two latter groups (fre- | 


parentage”) represent the second genera- | 


deemed by the Board to afford inadequate | 
protection to the banks. 

The initial capital of each bank is to 
be fixed by the Board at not less than| 
$5,000,000. Aside from that of the United 
States, stock ownership is to be limited 
to building and loan associations, co- 
operative banks, homestead associations, 
| insurance companies and savings for 





which meet certain requirements for 
membership, under specified _ restric- 
tions, State organizations of such institu- | 
tions may also become members. | 

Under certain conditions members may | 
withdraw from membership voluntarily and | 


The rate of interest which may be borne 
by bonds or debentures issued by the 


for those issued within seven years after 
the enactment of the act and 5 per cent 
for those issued thereafter. The margin 
between interest rates received on ad- 
vances and interest paid on obligations 
cannot exceed 1l'2 per cent per annum. 


Investment. Restrictions 


|On Capital and Deposits 


There are certain detailed restrictions 


upon investments of capital, reserves and | 


current deposits held by Federal home 
loan banks. Current deposits are limited 
to nonchecking accounts of borrowers 


| upon which not more than 2 per cent per 
annum interest may be paid. No Federal 
home loan bank may transact any bank- | 


ing or other business not expressly au- 


' thorized by the act. 


The board of directors of each bank is 
to be composed of 11 members, 2 of whom 
are to be appointed by the Federal Home 


Loan Bank Board. The other 9 are to be! 


chosen from among persons connected 


| with the home financing business, and 


are to be elected in three classes—A, B 
and C—by members, who shall be divided 
into three groups representing, respec- 
tively, the large, the medium-sized, and 
the small members, based upon aggregate 
unpaid principal of home mortgages held 
by each member. When less than $1,000,- 
000 of the capital stock of a bank is owned 
by members, the Board may fill vacancies 
émong these directors temporarily. The 
Board may designate the chairman and 
the vice chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of each bank. 

The Federal Loan Bank Board is to 
be composed of five members appointed by 
the President, with the approval of the 
Senate. Not more than three may be 
members of one political party. For the 
purpose of inaugurating the system the 


cent; of the Indians, 3,552, or 1.1 per cent; | 


| they may also be removed by the Board. Board is provided with an appropriation 
The minimum amount of stock which may |by Congress, but -begining with the sec- 
be issued to any member is 1 per cent|0nd half of the calendar year of 1933 all 
of the unpaid principal of the subscriber’s | €xPenses of the Board are to be paid from 
home mortgage loans, but not less than;the proceeds of assessments against the 


| $1,500. The United States will take any 
|part of the minimum capital of any Fed- 
|eral home loan bank, up to a limit of 
| $125,000,000 for all such banks, which is 
| not subscribed for by members within 30 
| days after the opening of the books for 

stock subscriptions. Funds for this pur- 
; Pose must be made available to the Sec- 

retary of the Treasury by the Reconstruc- 
;tion Finance Corporation. Government- 
| owned stock must be retired annually at 
| the rate of 50 per cent of all sums paid 
|} in for capital stock by members after the 
| subscriptions equal the amount paid in for 
; Government-owned stock in each bank, 


‘Cumulative Dividends 


'On Government Stock 

| All stock will share in dividend distri- 
| butions without preference, except that 
| Governmerft-owned stock will be entitled | 
to cumulative dividends at 2 per cent per | 





banks. 


Approval of Board 


For Bank Procedure 

The exercise of all powers of the banks 
will be subject to the approval of the 
| Board and the Board may make such rules, 
regulations and orders as shall be neces- 
| sary for carrying out the provisions of the 
| Act. It will have power to suspehd or re- 
| move any director, officer, employe or 
| agent of any Federal home loan bank. 

The oBard’s organization may be em- 
ployed without reference to civil service, 


| 


| Classification, or other laws of the United | 


States applicable to the employment and 
| compensation of Government employes, 
except that no salary may be paid in ex- 
cess of those authorized by the act for 
members of the Board. 


The Broad’s organization may be em-! 


until dissolved by the Board under the 


|annum. Each bank is required to. carry | provisions of this act, or by further’ act 
to reserve account semiannually at least | of Congress. The Board may wind up the 
20 per cent of its net earnings up to 100 | affairs of and liquidate any Federal home 
| per cent of its paid-in capital and there~ | loan bank whenever it finds that the effi- 


after 5 per cent of its net earnings semi-| cient and economical accomplishments of | 


annually. 


| Loans may be made by banks to three | 
kinds of applicants: (1) Members, (2) non- | 


, member institutions, (3) home owners. 


| Nonmember borrowers are to be confined | 


| to insitutions of the classes otherwise eligi- 


|ble for membership which by reason of | 
| State law cannot subscribe for stock but | 


|may borrow money and give security 


only a limited period of time; and they 
must put up security, in addition to home 
| mortgages, at least equal in value to the 
amount which they -/ould otherwise be re- 
quired to subscribe for in stock. Ad- 
vances to individual home owners are to 
be confined to those who come within the 
limits of the Act and who are unable to 
obtain mortgage loans from any other 
source, but this privilege will ndi be ef- 
| fective after Government-owned stock has 
been retired. 

No institution may retain membership or 
| have the borrowing privilege if the net cost 
|of any loan made to a home owner after 
| July 22, 1932, exceeds the maximum legal 
rate or lawful contract rate of interest in 


|in the absence thereof, 8 per cent per an- 
;num. 


|Limited Exceptions 
|To Secured Advances 


| A “home mortgage” is a first mortgage 





;Or leasehold under a renewable lease for 
|not less than 99 years, upon which there 
}is located a dwelling for not more than 
| three families. With certain limited ex- 
|; ceptions advances by Federal home loan 
banks must be secured (1) by amortized 
|home mortgage loans given for original 
|terms of eight years or more, or where 
shares of stock are pledged ‘as security 
for such loans mature in eight years or 
more, any such advance to be not more 
than 60 per cent of the unpaid principal, 
and in no case more than 40 per cent of 
the value of the real estate at the time 
of the advance; (2) any other home mort- 


gage loans, up to amounts not exceeding | 
| 58 per cent of the unpaid principal nor | 


| more than 80 per cent of the value of the 
| real estate at the time o* the advance: 

| No home mortgage loan may be accepted 
|as collateral security if it has more than 
; 15 years to run to maturity, if the value 
of the real estate exceeds $20,000, or if 
the mortgage is more than six months 
past due. 

The aggregate of outstanding advances 
| made to any member or nonmember can- 
| not exceed 12 times the paid-in capital or 
| the security substituted therefor by such 
| borrower. Borrowers may be required to 
| put up additional collateral security or to 
|make substitutions, and when necessary 
| the value of stock owned, or security sub- 
stituted therefor in the case of nonmem- 
ber borrowers, may be applied upon in- 
debtedness. 


Each Federal home loan bank may el 


| FOw. money, which shall be secured at all 
| times, in an amount as nearly as possible 
}equal to 190 per cent thereof, by home 
| mortgage loans. Cash or direct obligations 


|of the United States at par may be sub-| 


stituted for home mortgage loans as se- 
| curity for bonds and debentures. 


| With the exception of temporary bor 


rowings under special authorization, all | 


| 
| home loan banks will be jointly 
and severally liable for the payment when 


\ 


therefor; their borrowing privilege is for | 


| the State where the property is located or, | 


or first lien upon real estate in fee simple, | 


the purposes of the act will be aided by 
such action. 

The Federal reserve banks are author- 
ized to act as depositaries, custodians, 
and/or fiscal agents for Federal home loan 
banks. ‘ 

Other provisions relate to criminal of- 
fenses, cooperation of various governmen- 
tal organizations, and matters of an in 
| cidental nature. 
| 
| 


Lawns Cleaned of Plantain 


Plantain, troublesome lawn weed, may 
now be “painted” out of a lawn with 
|gasoline, the United States Department 
| of Agriculture says. 


Weed-eradication specialists of the De- 
| partment suggest daubing plantain, either 


the broadleaf or buckhorn, with gasoline | 


to kill it. A paintbrush and a small 
can of gasoline are all the equipment 


needed. The gasoline is daubed on the) 


lleaves at the center of the plant. The 
crown of the plantain is somewhat cup- 
shaped and holds the gasoline until it 


|soaks on down to the roots and kills the | 


| plant. 

The best time to daub the plants is 
when the ground is dry. Tying the brush 
'to a long stick takes some’ of the ache 
out of the job. 
| Plantain are commonly killed by dig- 
ging them out and cutting the roots about 
an inch below the surface of the Soil. 
The gasoline metnod lessens the work. | 
If the lawn is overrun with these weeds, 
however, it should be dug up and re- 
made.—(Department of Agriculture.) 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 


Assignments Are Made Public 
By State Department 


| Changes in the Foreign Service since 
July 30 were announced by the Depart- 
ment of State on Aug. 6, as follows: 


Frederick W. Baldwin, of New York City, 
| American Consul at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
assigned Consul at Barbados, B. W. I. 
| John Sterett Gittings, of Baltimore, Md., 
| Second Secretary of Legation at Vienna, Aus- | 
|tria, designated Second Secretary of Embassy | 
at Berlin, Germany. 
| Harold Shantz, of Rochester, N. Y., Ameri-| 
can Consul at Singapore, Straits Settlements, 


|now in the United States, made a Secretary | 
/in the Diplomatic Service by recess appoint- | 
|}ment, designated Second Secretary of Lega- 
|tion and American Consul at Monrovia, Li- 
beria. 
| William C. Trimble, of Baltimore, Md., Amer- 
jican Vice Consul at Seville, Spain, detailed 
to the October class of the Foreign Serv- 
| ice Officers’ Training School. 

Noncareer 
The American Consulate at Lausanne, Switz- 
}eraland, was closed on July 30, 1932, all rec- 
| ords and archives being preserved at the 
American Consulate at'Geneva. 

The services of Vice Consul Clifford W. Mc- 
Glasson, of Washington, D. C., terminated on | 
| the closing of the Consulate at Lagsanne. | 

The American Consulate at Puerto Plata, 
Dominican Republic, has been ordered clcsed 
as soon as practicable, all records and ar- 
‘chives to be preserved at Santo Domingo. 
The services of Vice Consul Lawrence F. 
Cotie, of Boston, Mass., will terminate on the 
closing of the Consulate at Puerto Plata. 

The American Consular Agency at Punta- 
renas, Costa Rica, has been ae ‘closed at 





due of all obligations issued by any Federal | the earliest 


4 


| By Painting With Gasoline | 


|flour for 


| therefore Bolivia was merely defending 
her own territory in her present armed 


tain requirements, and to nonmember ig- | banks is limited to 5t2 per cent per annum | defense. 


| Bolivia Proposes Basis 


| Bolivia previously had informed the 
| neutrals that she accepted their proposal 
of: immediat& arbitration based on the 
status quo rather than the status quo 
;ante of June 1. 

Another appeal to Bolivia to suspend 
hostilities against Paraguay on the basis 
|of the positions.of the two countries on 
June 1 was made Aug..5, by the five neu- 
tral negotiators, the Department of. State 
announced. 

Simultaneously the Depsrtment an- 
nounced that the Senate and Chamber of 
| Uruguay had gone on record in support of 
the policy of nonaggression enunciated by 
bo 19 members of the Pan American 

nion,. 


Copies of Notes Transmitted 
Copies of notes sent to Paraguay and 
| Bolivia follow in full text: 

Translation of a telegram sent Aug. 5 
by the five neutral powers to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Bolivia: 

“His Excellency, the Minister of For< 
eign Relations, Don Julio A. Gaitierrez, 
La Paz, Bolivia. 

“The representatives of the neutral na- 
tions have had the honor to receive Your 
Excellency’s cablegram dated the 4th in- 
stant in which you answer their cable- 
gram of the 2nd instant, to which reply 


they have given the most careful at- 
tention. 


Statement of Facts 
“The representatives of the neutral na- 
tions believe that, in order to arrive, on 
this subject, at prompt and effective solu- 
tions, it is necessary first of all to estab- 
lish with absolute clearness the facts con- 
cerning the incidents which have occurred, 
and, for this reason, they take the liberty 
of pointing out to Your Excellency that 
when they said, in their cablegram of 
the 2nd instant: ‘They regret to note that 
Bolivia is not interested in investigations 
of the recent occurrences, and will not 
give orders not to commit hostile acts in 
the Chaco,’ they based themselves on the 
following categorical words of Your Ex- 

cellency’s cablegram of Aug. 1: 
“Investigations which do not define 
the fundamental question do not interest 
us. Bolivia desires the final solution of 
the controversy. It does not desire to be 
perennially on guard in the Chaco check- 
ing the advances of Paraguay. It is for 
this reason that the country has reacted 
with all its forces resolved to liquidate 

the controversy even by arms.’ 


Violation of Principles 


“In reply to the inquiry which Your 
Excellency is good enough to make of the 
| neutral representatives as to whether they 
would deem fit to modify their proposal 
in the sense of accepting for the suspen- 
sion of hostilities “the State of things ex- 
| isting at the moment of the agreement,” 
they fulfill the duty of stating to Your 
Excellency that they cannot consider it, 
because that would imply the recognition 
of acts of force in the settlement of con- 
troversies between the American na- 
tions, which is contrary to their rooted 
|convictions and to the Declaration of 
Principles which 19 nations of America 
| have just formulated on the third day of 
'the present month in the following words: 

“‘The American nations further declare 
that they will not recognize any terri- 
{torial arragement of this controversy 
|which has not been obtained by peace- 
|ful means nor the validity of territorial 
|acquisitions which may be_ obtained 





- through occupation or conquest by force of 


arms.’ 
Plea Is Renewed 


| “These “necessary explanations having 
been made, the representatives of the 
neutral countries trust that Your Excel- 
lency’s Government will desire to order 
the immediate suspension of hostilities on 
the basis of the positions of Bolivia and 
Paraguay of June, 1932, and to submit 
the Chaco dispute, immediately after- 
| wards, to a settlement by arbitration or 
other friendly means which may be ac- 
ceptable to both. They are addressing to- 
|day the same views to the government of 
| Paraguay. 

(Signed) “Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of State of the United States. 

“Fabio Lozano T., Minister of Colom- 
bia. 

“Jose Richling, 
Uruguay. 

“Jose T. Baron, Charge d’Affaires of 
Cuba. 

“P. Herrera De Huerta, Charge d’Affaires 
of Mexico.” 


Nolte Sent to Paraguay 

Translation of a telegram sent, Aug. 5, 
by the five netural powers to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs,of Paraguay: 

“His Excellency, the Minister of Fore 
eign Relations of Paraguay, Doctor Hi- 
ginio Arbo, Asuncion, Paraguay. 

“The representatives of the neutral na- 
tions have the honor to communicate 
to Your Excellency that in their constant 
| desire to save Paraguay and Bolivia from 
;the misfortune of a war, they are ad- 
dressing the Government of Your Ex- 
cellency and also the Government of Bo- 
livia, requesting that the immediate sus- 
pension of hostilities be ordered on the 
basis of the positions of Bolivia and 
Paraguay on June 1, 1932, and that the 
Chaco dispute be submitted, immediately 
thereafter, to a settlement by arbiration 
or other friendly means which may be 
acceptable to both. 

“They request that Your Excellency give 
them an immediate reply on these same 
points. 

(Signed) “Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of State of the United States. 

“Fabio Lozano T., Minister of Colombia. 
“Jose Richling, Charge d’Affaires of 
ruguay. 

“Jose Baron, Charge d’Affaires of Cuba, 
“Pp. Herrera de Huerta, Charge d’Af- 
faires of Mexico.” 


Charge d’Affaires of 





U 


Bay State Purchases Flour 


At Lowest Price in History 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 6, 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

has just purchased a year’s supply of bread 

its institutions at. the lowest 

average price in its history, according to 

Charles P. Howard, chairman of the State 

Commission on Administration and Fi- 

nance, 

The purchase consisted of 22,500 barrels 

of flour at.a gross price of $3.34 per bar- 
tel, he said, 
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: ionin Tax Changes in Income Tax Law Higher Tax Yield 
Denied for Value Described by Revenue Bureau 


“OfRazed Building 
“Decision Declares Cost of 
The Structure Must Be 


Spread Over Term of 
“Lease Obtained on Site 


Providence, R. I. 
Smrrn Reat Estate COMPANY 
v 


py 


Frank A. Pace, COLLECTOR. 
District Court, D. Rhode Island. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 20, 1932 
Letts, District Judge —This is an a tion 
of assumpsit against the defendant 1- 
» lector of Internal Revenue for the recovery 
of certain income taxes alleged to have 
. been wrongfully assessed and collected 
. from the plaintiff for the taxable years of 
1924 and 1925. 

Two leases for terms of years were 
executed by the plaintiff in the years 1923 
and 1924, respectively. These leases re- 

. lated to certain premises the City of 
Providence whereon were ‘located build- 
. ings of an aggregate undepreciated cost 
of $104,714.97. In both cases the leases 
-contained provisions whereby the plain- 
tiff’s lessee became obligated to tear down 
and remove the buildings in question at 
. the lessee’s expense and to erect in place 
thereof other business or mercantile build- 
ings. In each instance, subsequent to the 
execution of the lease, these commitments 
were carried out, the old buildings being 
torn down and new buildings erected. It 
is stipulated that the buildings so erected 
had a value at least equal to the buildings 
demolished and from which at least cn 
equal financial return is derived. The 
problem presented in respect to each 
Jease and in respect to the tax paid for 
each of the taxable years is identical. 


aes 

The sole question of law presented is as 
follows: If A leases to B for a term of 
years yemises whereon are located build- 
ings having an undepreciated value or cost, 
which premises were acquired by A with- 
out an accompanying intent to immedi- 
ately raze such buildings, and B under- 
takes by the terms of the lease to demol- 
ish the old and erect new buildings at 
his own expense, can A for the taxable 
year in which such demolition is com- 
pleted deduct from his taxable income as 
@ loss the undepreciated value of such de- 
molished buildings? 

Because of the pendency of other cases 
instituted prior to this suit and apparently 
involving the same question, I have pur- 
posely delayed the dispostion of this mat- 
ter, anticipating that the law would be 
sufficiently settled so as to obviate the 
expense to the parties here involved of 
unnecessary appeal. In part only has my 
anticipation been fulfilled; certiorari Nav- | 
ing been denied by the Supreme 
Court in the only case involving the ques- | 
tion as yet presented to it. Anahma | 
Realty Corp. v. Burnet, Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue, 282 U. S. 854. — | 

The plaintiff has contended with con-| 
siderable force that under Article 142 of | 
Regulations 65 and Regulations 69 the les- 
sor would clearly have been entitled to} 
take such deduction if the buildings had 
first been demolished and the lease then | 
executed and that where, as here, the 
contract for the destruction of the old} 
buildings is embodied as a contractural | 
obligation in the lease itself the loss| 
should be deductible in the same manner | 
as if the demolition of the buildings had | 
been accomplished by an independent con- | 
tract between the lessor and some wreck- | 
ing company. The plaintiff fortifies this| 
argument by the contention that where a 
new building is erected by the lessee at} 
his cost the undepreciated value of that 
new building, as of the termination of 
the lease, may be reported by the lessor 
as a taxable profit for the year of its| 
erection.—Treasury Decision 4281 (VIII-| 
2CB-p. 244) 





1 
+++ 
The defendant takes the position that 
what was done was merely the convey-| 
ance for a term of years of the asset which 
the lessor possessed. In return the lessor 
received rights under the lease. The ac- 
quiescence in the demolition of the old 
buildings, and the value thereby de- 
stroyed. constituted a part of the cost of 
securing the lease, which capital expendi- 
ture should be recovered by the lessor 
through annual deductions spread over 
the whole term. 

I am rather more impressed by the logic 
of the plaintiffi’s contention than that of 
the defendant, if that logic and reasoning | 
be tested from the point of view of ar-| 
riving at a conclusion which is consistent | 
with the treatment accorded an owner of | 
real estate who himself, because of the) 
enhanced usefulness of the land, is 
prompted to demolish the improvements 
thereon to make way for other improve- 
ments which will more completely and 
profitably utilize the land value. The dif- 
ficulty is that the question is so affected | 
by regulations and artifical considera- | 
tions that it has been dealt with, and 
perhaps of necessity must be, with no 
great regard for legal logic. 

The question here involved has been 
passed upon by two Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peal. 
poration v. Commissioner of Internal Re- | 
venue, 42 Fed. (2d) 128, the court in the 
Second Circuit in an opinion written by 
Manton, J., held that the demolition of the 
old buildings, pursuant to the terms of 
the lease and the erection of new build- | 
ings, entailed no loss to the lessor. In 
that case the court said: 


+ + @ 


Section- 
Provisions of 


by-section Comparison Is Made With 


Previous Act 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


pensation of such Presidents and judges| from the gross income of the corporation 
. A similar change in 

Section 22(b) (6) of the earlier act, which | regard to dividends received by individuals 
provided for the exclusion from gross in-| is contained in section 25 (a) (1) for nor- 


are amended accordingly. 


come of amounts received as compensa- 
tion, family allotments, and allowances 
under the provisions of the War Risk In- 


surance and the Vocational Rehabilita-|of the new act. These subdivisions place 
tion Acts or the Worle War Veterans’|a@ limitation on the amount of stock losses 


Act, 1924, or as pension~ from the United 
States or a State, is omitted from the 
new act. The reason for the omission 
of this section, as stated in the,report of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, is that 
“since it is believed that the credits for 
personal exemption and dependents pro- 
vided ‘1 Section 25 are adequate to take) 
care of virtually all cases and that such 
amounts, if and to the extent they con- 
stitute income, should bear their portion 
of the tax.” 

Section 22 (b) (7) of the earlier act, pro- 
viding for the exclusion from gross in- 
come of dividends or interest not exceed- 
ing $309 from domeStic building and loan} 
associations, is also omitted from the new 
act. 

The reason for this omission, as stated 
in the report of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, is that the Committee “sees no 
reason why interest and dividends re- 
ceived ‘rom such associations should not 
be taxable tc the recipient like any other} 
investment income, such as interest on) 
bank deposits and dividends from ordinary 
corporations.” 

Section 23(b), relating to deduction from 
gross income of interest paid or accrued | 
within the taxable year, ic changed in the 
new law to provide that interest paid or) 
accrued on indebtedness incurred or con- 
tinued in’ connection with the purchasing 
or carrying of* an annuity may not be 
deducted from gross income. 

Section 23(c)(2) has been changed to 
preclude the special benefits which may, 
under certain circumstances, accrue to 
taxpayers under the earlier act on ac- 
count of deductions and credits of taxes 
paid to foreign countries or possessions of 
the United States. 

Section 23 (e) (3) of the new act, re- 
lating to losses by individuals, contains 
a new provision to the effect that no loss 
by an individual shall be allowed as a de- 
duction under that paragraph if, at the 
time of filing the return, such loss has 
been claimed as a deduction for estate tax 
purposes in the estate tax return. 

This provision is related to section 303) 
(a) €1) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as) 
amended by section 805 of the new act,| 
which amendment contains a correspond- 
ing limitation in respect of deductions for 
estate tax purposes. 





Change in Provision 
On Depletion Explained 


Section 23 (1) of the new act, relating | 
to depletion, contains a new provision to| 
the effect that in any case in which it is} 


receiving them. 


mal tax purposes. 


From Trading in 
Futures Forecast 


Decline in Sales Volume Is 
Not Likely to Offset the 
Higher Rate, Department 
Of Agriculture Predicts 


Three new subdivisions designated as 


(r), (s), and (t) are added to section 23 


which may be deducted from gross income. 
The reasons for the addition of these pro- 
vision are set forth at length on pages 
17, 18, and 19 of the report (No. 665) of 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 

Section 25 (c) of the new act reduces 
the personal exemption of single persons 
from $1,500 to $1,000, and of the head of a 
family or a married person living with 
husband or wife from $3,500 to $2,500, but 
mo change is made ‘in the credit of $400 
for each dependent. ‘ 

Subdivision (e) of that section, how- 
ever, provides that, in the case of a change 
of status during the taxable year, both 
the credit for dependents and the per- 
sonal exemption shall be apportioned in 
accordance with the number of months 
before and after such change. 

Section 26 (b) of the earlier act, which 
provided for a credit of $3,000 against the 
net income of a domestic corporation hav- 
ing a net income of $25,000 or less, is 
omitted from the new act, with the re- 
sult.that no specific credit is allowed any 
domestic corporation against net income. 

_The earned income credit. allowed in- 
dividuals by section 31 of the earlier act 
is entirely omitted from the new act. 


Installment Obligation 
In Estate Clarified 


Section 44 (d) of both acts provides 
among other things that where an install- 
ment obligation is transmitted at the 
death of the owner the entire amount of 
profit represented by the obligation must 
be reported as income in the return of 
the decrease for the year of death. 

The new act contains an added provi- 
sion that if a bond is filed in the proper 
amount conditioned upon the return as 
income by any person receiving a 
ment on account of such obligation the 
same proportion of such payment as 


| would have been returnable by the de-| 


cedent had he lived and received the 
same, the amount of the profit represented 


| by the obligation need not be reported 


in the decedent’s return. 

Section 103 (11) of the new law, relating 
to exemption of mutual hail, cyclone, cas- 
ualty, or fire insurance companies, is 
amended so as to make the law more 
specific as to the particular type of or- 
ganization to which it is intended to apply. 
_ Subdivision (k), added to section 112 
in the new act, provides for the recogni- 
tion of gain from the exchange or dis- 
tribution of stock or securities with or to 
foreign corporations, unless prior to the 
exchange or distribution it is established 
to the satisfaction of the commissioner 


escertained as a result of operations or that the transaction is not in pursuance of 
of development work that the recoverable|a plan having as one of its principal pur- 
units are greater or less than the prior| poses the avoidance of income tax. (See 
estimate thereof, then such prior estimate | secs. 901-904 of the new act.) 


shall be ‘revised and the allowance for| 
depletion for subsequent taxable years) 


shall be based upon such revised estimate. | vision. 


Sectio& 23 (p) (1), relating to the} 
deduction from gross income of a _ cor- 
poration of amounts received as dividends | 
from a domestic corporation, is changed to 
provide that where such dividends are| 
distributed by a corporation which is ex- 
empt from tax, they may not be deducted 


a landowner finds it necessary to remove 
structures unsuitable for further use, he 
may have a reduction from gross income, 
for the loss. On the other hand, where 
he finds it advantageous to remove sub- 
stantial buildings in order to secure a} 
lease which will result in his having! 
erected on his property a new building, | 
without money outlay on his part for its) 
construction. and to have assured a large} 
rental income for a long term of years,| 
it would seem just and reasonable that 
the value of the buildings removed be 
charged as a contribution to the cost of 
securing his lease, and as a part of the 
investment then made for that purpose. 
Under the Commissioner’s ruling the tax- 
payers will have returned to them the 
total of that value and the other expenses 
when the lease terms is ended.” 
+++ 

Several cases involving questions simi- 
lar to that with which we are here con- 
cerned have, over a period, been passed 
upon by the Board of Tax Appeals. The 
decisions of the Board have not been en-| 
tirely consistent. A review of these de-| 
terminations, however, indicates that its 
later holdings are in accord with the re- 
sult reached by the two circuit courts 
of appeal, already cited. | 

It is, however, difficult for me to re- 


sacrifice of the old building as part of the) 
purchase price of the lease obtained. It 


wants is the and alone. 


with it. From every economic point of 
view, the old building has already become | 
a liability, rather than an, asset. It| 


plication of the tax law, has not as yet} 
been written off as a loss. Such writing | 


provisions of which the obsolete building | 
is to be torn down. The balance of its| 


The earlier act does 


not contain any 
prov 


ision corresponding to this subdi- 
The last sentence of section 115 
(d) of the earlier act, which provides in 


|effect that a distribution made from a 


depletion reserve based u 
value of a mine shall be 
omitted from the new act. 


pon discovery 
nontaxable, is 


Exclusions Outlined 
For Gross Income 


Section 116 (a), relating to exclusions 
from gross income, is changed to provide 
that earned income paid by*the United 


| States or an agency thereof to an indi- 
| vidual citizen of the United States, a bona 


fide nonresident for more than six months 
of the taxable year, may not be excluded 
— gross income as under the earlier 
ct. 

Section 116 (b) retains the provision 
for exclusion from gross income of com- 
pensation paid by Hawaii-or Alaska to 
teachers employed in educational instit 
tions, but repeals the amendment of April 
30, 1930, to the Territorial Act of April 
30, 1900, which provided for the exclusion 
of salaries or wages paid by Hawaii for 
Services rendered in connection with a 
governmental function. 

Section 117 (b) is amended to provide 
that net losses may be carried forward 
for only one year instead of two years, 


|@s provided in the earlier act. 


Section 131, relating to credit for for- 
eign income taxes, is changed to preclude 
the special benefit which may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, accrue to taxpayers 
under the earlier act on account of de- 
ductions and credits of taxes paid to for- 
eign countries or possession of the United 
States. 

Section 165 of the earlier act provided 


| gard the transaction in these cases as a| that in the case of an employers’ trust 


having for its purpose a profit-sharing 
plan for the employes, the amount con- 


|is perfectly patent that what the lessee| tributed by the employer to the fund of | 
It is equally | the trust and the earnings of the trust! 
| clear in most of the cases that what has| should be taxed to the employes in the| 
loccurred is that the land has become] year in which the fund and earnings were 
In the case of Anahma Realty Cor- | worth more without the old building than | distributed or made available to them. 


This section is changed in the new act 
to provide, in effect, that where such a 
profit-sharing fund is distributed in stock 


| merely, from the point of view of the ap- | of a corporation, only the amount of the 


fair market value of the stock which is 
in excess of the amount contributed to the 


| off is substantially effected by the nego-|fund by the employe shall be taxed to 
| tiation of the long-term lease, under the the employes. 


Change in Provision 


“Under the provisions of the lease, ap-| yndepreciated former value is just as|\Qm Revocable Trusts 


pellant’s lessee, at its own expense, was| 
obliged to replace the buildings demolished | 
with a new office building which became 
the property of the appellant at the end 
of the term. While section 234(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 permits the deduc-| 
tion of losses sustained during the taxable 
years, the appellant did not sustain a} 
loss. Pelican Bay Lumber Co. v. Blair} 
(C. C. A. 1929) 31 F. (2d) 15. The re- 
moval of the buildings was a part of the 
cost of acquiring the lease, and with it) 
came the obligation of the tenant to pay | 
the rent. The cost of acquiring an asset) 
cannot be regarded as deductible as a loss 
or business expense for the year in which | 
it is paid or incurred. Moreover, section | 
215(b) of the Revenue Act of 1918 pro- 
vides that there may be no deduction 
for any amount paid out for new build- 
ings or tor permanent improvements or 
betterments to increase the value of any 
property or estate, and, as the asset ac- 
quired was a long-term lease, which pro- 
vided an obligation to pay stipulated rent- 
-als and erect a new building in place of 
the building demolished, there may be no 
deduction allowed.” 

In a recent and as yet unreported opin- 


ion the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 


Ninth Circuit in the case of Mary C. 
Young v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, opinion filed June 24, 1932, followed 


|sult in effect reached by the decisions | 


much a present capital loss when the lease 
transaction occurs as it would be a pres- 
ent loss if it had been torn down by the 
lessor and the vacant land thereafter 
transferred with an obligation upon the 
lessee to erect a new building. The re- 


| 


cited requires a lessor to set off ove? 
a period of years, in annual installments, 
a loss on improvements which he in fact | 
has experienced in toto, against annual} 
rentals upon the enhanced value of the 
land. This increased value of the land | 
has no relation to the presence of the 
old building upon it, nor would incre- 
ment therein ordinarily be reflected in 
taxable income other than through the 
increased annual rentals when and as re- 
ceived or accrued. The decisions arrived 
at a result without sound economic jus- 
tification which deals differently as be- 
| tween the owner who leases and the owner 
who himself operates real estate. In| 
the one case in determining loss the| 
| value of the improvements and land are 
co-mingled; in the other the value of the} 
improvements is separately considered 
from the value of the land. 
~++ 

Mindful, however, of the artificial char- 
acter of many of the results arrived at in 
the application of taxation laws, I am 
compelled to the conclusion that the re- 





the holding of the Second Circuit in the 
Anahma Realty Corporation case. 
Young case there was involved a 99-year 
lease upon property improved by several 
brick buildings which had been erected 
only six years. Under the terms of the 
lease, the lessee was to demolish the ex- 
isting buildings and erect a new business 
building.» The court in part said: 

“There can be no question that where 


sults reached by the courts of the second 


rule whigh will prevail. 
| am that that is so, although there appears 
| to be no holding upon the point in the 
the result reached in the Anahma Realty 
| Corporation and the Mary C. Young cases. 


Section 166, relating to revocable trusts, 
is changed to extend the scope of opera- 
tion of that section to include cases where 
the power to revest in the grantor title 
to any part of the corpus of the trust 
which is held either alone or in con- 
junction with the grantor, by a person 
not having a substantial adverse interest 
in such part of the corpus or of any in- 
come therefrom. 

Section 167, provides for the taxation 
to the grantor of income of a trust held 


to cover substantially all cases in which 
the income may inure to the benefit of 
the grantor. 

Section 203 (b), relating to depreciation 
allowed on real estate owned and occupied 
in part by life insurance companies, is 
changed to provide for allowance of de- 
ductions for depreciation, taxes, and other 
expenses pertaining to such real estate in 
the proportion which the rental value of 
the space not occupied by the company 
bears to the rental value of the entire 
propérty. 

Section 204 (b) (1), defining gross in- 
come of insurance companies other than 
life or mutual, is changed to require the 
inclusion in gross income of insurance 
companies, in addition to the items speci- 
fied in, section 204, all items constituting 
gross income under section 22. 

Section 236 is changed to provide in 


In the/and ninth circuits probably represent the| effect that a foreign corporation having 
Convinced as I| any office or place of business in the | 


"JInited States, shall pay the tax showr 





Judgment may be entered for the de- 
fendant, 


act. 
Section 201 (e) reduces to $1,000 the 


f 


f 


u-| 


or accumulated for his benefit, is changed | 


on its return on the 15th day of the third 
| Bret circuit, I am constrained to follow| month following the close of the taxable 
year instead of on the 15th day of the 
sixth month, as provided by the earlier 


Despite a potential decrease in the trad- 
ing, by “scalpers” on the futures markets, 
which amounted to about one-half of the 
volume formerly done, an increased reve- 
nue probably will be derived from the 400 
per cent increase in the tax placed on fu- 
tures trading, under the 1932 Revenue Act, 
according to information made available 
Aug. 5 at ‘the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 

Although it is, believed by the Grain 
Futures Administration that this tax— 
5 cents on each $100 of futures sold—is 
too high, it is not expected that the ap- 
plication of this heavier tax burden will 
result in adversely affecting the farmer. 

The following additional information 
also was made available by the Adminis- 
tration: 

During the World War the tax on fu- 
tures sales was 2 cents per $100, but later 
this was reduced to 1 cent per $100, and 
that levy remained in effect until the 1932 
Revenue Act increased this tax to 5 cents 
per $100. 

Effect of Higher Rates 

This heavier burden on futures sales 
probably will have practically no effect 
on hedging sales on the futures market, 
and it is doubtful if it will materially re- 
duce the sales made by the man who goes 
into the market for a long pull. 

Such a belief is held due to the fact 
that these two classes of futures traders 
are holding their purchases over a long 
period of time for large gains and the 
tax of 5 cents per $100 of sales would | 
not be any large amount of the transac- 
tion. 

However, the “scalper,” a member of 
the board who goes into the pit and plays 
for, small differences of only one-half or 
one-eight of a point, probably will not be 
as active on the future markets as he was 
before the increased tax became effective. 


Trading by Scalpers 


The “scalper” does not take big chances, 
and he trades in quantities of 3,000, 4,000 
or 5,000 bushels of, for instance, wheat, 
per day. His losses and gains are usually j 
| Small, so that the tax is quite an item to! 
him and often a gain would be eaten ap 
by the tax in such a type of trading. 

There is a need, however, for this type 
of trade on the futures markets, because 
it provides a liquid market, and makes it 
possible to buy or sell at any instant in 
the day. 

It is because of the belief on the part 
of the Grain Futures Administration that 
much of this type of trading would be 
eliminated that it is inclined to think the 
increase, now in effect, is too high. 

Treasury estimates which were sub- 
mitted at the time of the passage of the 
1932 Revenue Act stated that the amount 
of increased revenue this item would pro- 
vide would be about $6,000,000. 

Possible Revenues 

At present the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue cannot give figures as to the amount 
derived from this source, as the stamps 
used for this purpose also are used for 
many other purposes, and the Bureau 
cannot break down the items in this classi- 
— i 

pointed out by the Grain Future 
Administration, however, that an eesenne 
in the amount of taxes to be derived from 
the increase in the cost of selling on the 
futures market can be expected due to 
the fact that, on the theory that all 
Scalper trading would cease—which is 
actually not the case—50 per cent of the | 
volume of trading would be wiped out 
| but since the increase in the tax is 400 
| per cent—from 1 cent per $100 ‘worth of 
Sales to five cents per $100—the loss 











from volume of sales would be compen- 
| sated for by the increased amount of cos | 


| enue collected from the remainin 
cent of volume. Poa 





| 


credit allowed citizens of the United States | 
| entitled to the benefits of section 251 
| against net income from sources within 
possessions of the United States. 

In addition to the above, certain other | 


| Changes aré made in the taxing provisions 


| Brightman, 


| Duggan, 





| of the law which can not be stated except | 
in elaborate detail, which space will aaa} 
permit. The subject matter of such! 
changes and the sections of the new act 
in which they appear are as follows: 
Wash sales, 101 (c) (8) (D), 113 (a) (11) 
and 118. . 

Adjusted basis for determining gain, 
loss, depreciation, and depletion, 111 (a), 
113 (a), 113 (b) (1) and (2), 114 (a), 114 
(b) (1), 23 (g). 

Percentage depletion for metal mines 
= —. 114 (b) (4). 

et income of life insurance 
203 (a) (2). 5 

Section 901 of the new act imposes upon 
the transfer of stock or securities to avoid 
income tax, by a citizen or resident of 
the United States, domestic corporation 
or partnership, or a trust which is not a 
foreign trust, to a foreign corporation, as 
paid-in surplus or as a contribution to 
capital, or to a foreign trust or partner- 
Ship, an excise tax equal to 25 per cent) 
of the excess of the value of the stock 
or securities so transferred over its ad- 
justed basis in the hands of the transferor 
-. determined under section 113 of the 
act. 

Section 902 provides that this excise 
tax shall not apply if the transferee is| 
an organization exempt under section 103 
of that act; or if prior to the transfer 
it has been estabilshed to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioner that the transfer is 
| not in pursuance of a plan having as one 
of its principal purposes the avoidance 
| of Federal income taxes. 


Section 1101 of the new act amends sec- 
| tion 1001 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
to provide that the time within which 
a petition may be filed for review of a 
| decision of the Board of Tax Appeals will} 
|be three months instead of six months 
}after the decision of the Board is ren- 


|dered. This provision applies only to 








decisions rendered after the enactment 
of the new act. 


Administrative Changes 
Made in New Law 


Section 1103 of the new act amends 
section 3226 of the Revised Statutes of the 
| United States to provide in effect that 
|no suit or proceeding shall be begun by 
| taxpayer after the expiration of two 
years from the date of mailing, by reg- 
istered mail, to the taxpayer of a notice 
of the disallowance of the portion of a 
claim to which such suit or proceeding 
relates. 

Section 1104 of the new act provides 
that where the Commissioner, nitere or 
after the enactment of that act, has signed 
a schedule of overassessments in respect 
of any internal revenue tax imposed by 
}any revenue act, the date on which he 
first signs such schedule, if after May 28, 
1928, shall be considered the date of al- 
| lowance or refund or credit in respect of 
| Such tax. 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ATTACHMENT—Proceedings ig which special precept of attachment may be is- 
sued—Suit in Federal court for treble damages under Sherman Anti-trust Act— 
Application of State laws— 

A Federal court for the District of Massachusetts had authority, in a suit for 
treble damages under the Sherman Anti-trust Act, to grant the plaintiff’s motion 
for a special precept of attachment in accordance with Massachusetts statutes. 
A Federal statute (28 U. S. C. 726) provides that “in common-law causes in the 
district courts the plaintiff shall be entitled to similar remedies, by attachment 
or other process, against the property of the defendant, which are now provided 
by the laws of the State in which such count is held for the courts thereof; and 
such strict courts may, from time to time, by general rules, adopt such State 
laws.” The State attachment statute was applicable although special precepts of 
attachment were not created in Massachusetts until after the enactmen of such 
Federal statute. A proceeding for treble damages under the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act is a “common-law cause” within the meaning of the Federal Act since such a 
proceeding is in the nature of a common-law action for tort. 

E. M. Loew’s, Inc., v. Paramount Publix Corp.; D. C., D. Mass., No. 4892, July 12, 
1932. ‘ 
DRUGGISTS—Compounding prescriptions—Substitytion for drug specified in pre- 
scription by trade name of drug of other manufacturer—Manufacturer’s right to 
injunction against druggist— 

A druggist in compounding a physician’s prescription specifying as the contents 
of capsules to be taken by the patient as directed a particular brand of phenobarbital 
by the manufacturer’s trade mark name, did not have a right to uSe the product 
of another manufacturer. The substitution of another product for that specified 
constituted dishonest deception. The manufacturer of the specified brand was 
entitled to a temporary injunction restraining the druggist from using phenorbarbital 
of other manufacturers in compounding prescriptions specifying its product by 
its trade mark name, on proof that its product had the confidence of the medical 
profession and was extensively prescribed by physicians, that it is a potent drug 
which is not to be prescribed without careful consideration for the safety of 
the patient, that it is used as a sedative and hypnotic, that a physician expects 
a prescription to be filled without deviation, that the consequences of a deviation 
are likely to be serious, and that such manufacturer’s product is sold at a higher 
price than unbranded phenobarbital so that it is to the druggist’s-advantage to 
substitute for the product specified by such trade name a less expensive product 
of another manufacturer. e 

Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., v. Weinberg, etc.; C. C. A. 3, No. 4836, July 26, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— 
Claim to towel “slightly impregnated” with soap so as to perform certain func- 
tion allowed—Washburn, Ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1070, 
Aug. 8, 1932. 





PATENTS—Detergent towel, claims allowed— 

1868862, Washburn, Detergent Towel and Method of Making the Same, claims 
16, 17 and 18 of application allowed.—Washburn, Ex parte. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—7 
U. S. Daily, 1070, Aug. 8, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 

DEDUCTIONS—Losses—Demolition of buildings incident to acquisition of lease— 

Where A leases property to B for term of years, and B undertakes by terms-of 
lease to demolish old and erect new buildings at his own expense, depreciated cost 
of old buildings should be exhausted over term of lease; while decision is without 
sound economic justification, consideration must be given to artificial character 
of many of results arrived at in application of tax iaws; furthermore, rule as stated 
has been followed by two Circuit Courts of Appeals——Smith Real Estate Co. v. Page. 
(D. C., D, R. 1.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1070, Aug. 8, 1932. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Minimum Corporate Tax 
Explained in California | 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 6. 


In changing from a fiscal year basis to 
a calendar year basis, a corporation tax- 
able under the Bank and Corporation 
Franchise Tax Act is not entitled to 
prorate the minimum tax liability, Deputy 
Attorney General H. H. Linney has ad- 
vised the California Franchise Tax Com- 
missioner. 


Library of Congress 


List supplied o> by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are _ excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


‘Cigarette Tax in Ohio 
Yields Four Millions 


Columbus, Ohio. Aug. 6. 
Ohio’s cigarette tax during its first 11 
months has yielded revenue aggregating 
$3,933,925.18, the monthly report of State 
Treasurer Harry S. Day reveals. Mr. Day 
estimates that by Aug. 31, the end of the 
first year of the tax, the yield will aggre- 
gate $4,300,000. 


Alling, N. D. Modern developments in bank- 
ing; federal reserve system and other ar- 
ticles on control of credit. Currency and 
credit and their manifestations explained 
for the average citizen. 105 p. i yy 
Bankers publishing co., 1932. 32-11898 

Atchley, Margaret. California homes & gar- 
dens. 26 illus. Los Angeles, Woifer 
printing co., 1931. 32-11780 

Bolton, Margaret. A little child’s first com- 
munion; introduction to the spiritual way, 
by Mother Bolton. 114 p., illus. N. Y., 
The Cenacle of St. Regis, 1932. 32-11670 

Boston university. Schcol of theology. Con- 
ference on preaching, 1931. The varieties of 
present-day preaching; a series of lectures | 
delivered before the Boston university School 
of theology, edited by G. B. Oxnam. 244 p. | 
N. Y., The Abingdon press, 1932. 32-11677 | 

Brent, C. H. Adventures in prayer. 104 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., Harper & brothers, 1932. 


32-11675 
E. S. Is God a person? 87 p 
. ¥., Association press, 1932. 








Mangold, Geo. B. Social 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
Martindale, C. C. 
224 p. 


736 p. 
32-118) 
missal. 
1932. 
32-11672 
Maurois, Andre. A private universe, by . . 
translated by Hamish Hiles. 
N. Y., D. Appleton, 1932. 32-11481 
Miller, H. H. Home lands, geography for the 
fourth grade of Philippine schools, by .. ., 
Catalina Velasquez Ty and Jose Balagot. 
168 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1932. 
32-11881 
Mitra, U. N. Upendra Nath Mitra’s Law of 
limitation and prescription (in British In- 
dia) including easements. (Revised, en- 
larged and brought down to date.) 6th ed., 
by S. Panchapagesa Sastri, assisted by V. K. 
S. Iyengar and K. 8. C. Iyengar. v. 2. Myla- 
pore, Madras, The Madras law journal of- 
fice, 1932. 32-4975 


Mourant, A. E. Earthquakes of the Channel 
islands and neighboring countries. A seis- 
mological and historical account. 67 is 
illus. Jersey, J. T. Bigwood ltd., imprimeurs 
des Etats, 1931. 32-7310 

New York. Metropolitan museum of art. An 

exhibition of ory New York silver, by C. 

L. Avery. N. Y.; Dec. 8, 1931, through Jan. 
31, 1932. 20 p., piates. N. Y., 1931. 32-11777 

New York. Metropolitan museum of art. S. 
F. B. Morse, American painter; a study oc- 
casioned by an exhibition of his paintings, 
Feb. 16 through Mar. 27, 1932, By wy. B. 
Wehle. 49 p., plates. N. Y., 1932. 32-11775 

New York steam corporation. Fifty years of 
New York steam service; the story of the 
founding and development of a public util- 

—ity. 135 p., illus. N. Y., New York steam 
corporation, 1932. 32-11781 

Newton, J. F., ed. If I had only one sermon 

233 p. N. Y., Har- 


to prepare, ed. by... p 
per & brothers, 1932. 32-11678 
being a 


Organic syntheses; collective vol. i; 
revised edition of annual vol. i/ix. 1 -v., 
illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1932. 32-11772 
Read, John. Elementary textile design and 
fabric structure. 95 p., illus. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green & co., 1931. 32-11878 


Rees, V. O. The plan requirements of modern 
buildings. 159 p., illus. London, E. Benn, 


1931. 
Sheridan, H. J. 
religion. 112 p. 


natpology. 
1932. 
The words of the 
London, Sheed & Ward, 


‘ 364 p., Ulus. 
32-11673 
Ylutton-Brock, A. F. An introduction to French | 
painting. 141 p., plates. N. Y, H. Holt, 
1932. 32-11779 
Dingle, Herbert. Science and human experi- 
ence. 141 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1932. 32-26234 
Anne Schley. Tap dances, by .. . 
music arranged by E. A. Bremer. 110 p., 
N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 1932. 
32-11880 
Fleming, D. H. St. Andrews cathedral mu- 
seum. 270 p., illus. Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd, 1931. 32-11478 
Frank, Jerome. Law and the modern mind, 
by ... intro. by Judge J. W. Mack. 368 p. 
N. Y., Brentano’s 1931. 32-1571 
Goethe, J. Wolfgang von. Faust. Parts one 
and two. 420 p. N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1932. 


32-26350 
Gt. Brit. Board of trade. Uniform system of 
lateral buoyage. Proposals of His Majesty's 
government in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 7 
Geneva, 1931. 32-11879 
Greenan, J. T. Everyday problems of Ameri- 
can democracy, by ...and A. B. Meredith. 
Rev. ed. 477 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
co., 1932. 32-11894 
Hart, E. G. Gandhi and the Indian problem. 
155 p. London, Hutchinson & co., 1931. 


32-11479 
Hawkins, C. A. Economic slavery or free- 
dom; business depressions, their cause and 
cure. Copyright. 131 p. San Francisco, 
Calif., C. A. Hawkins, 1932. 32-11895 
Hopper, Bruce. What Russia intends; the 
peoples, plans & policy of soviet Russia. 
283 p. London, J. Cape, 1931. 32-11477 
Hornibook, Mrs. E. ‘A. (Rout). Restoration 
exercises for women, with a set of resora- 
tion exercises and appendix on diet in 
constipation. Foreword by Sir Arthur Keith. 
95 p., illus. London, W. Heinemann, 1931. 
32-11883 
Hunwicke, R. F. The essentials of bacterio- 
logical technique; intro. by Wm. G. Savage. 
108 p., illus. London, Williams & Norgate, 
1931. 32-11773 
Ray. Nuer customs and folk-lore. 
London, Pub. for the International 
& cultures 


illus. 


32-5994 

New tendencies in teaching 

N. Y., The Abingdon press, 

1932. 32-11674 

Spencer, R. E., ed. The Andover word-list, 

edited by ... and Emory S. Basford. 30 p. 

Andover, Pub. under the direction of the 
Dept. of English, Phillips academy, 1931. 

32-11483 

Types and times in 

the essay, s@€lected and arranged by ... 
646 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1932. 

32-11482 

Tebbutt, R. E. The Moratorium act (no. 48 

of 1930) with notes and index. 71 p. Syd- 

ney, The Lay book co. of Australasia, 1931. 

32-1662 

Thornton, M. K. Cottonseed products. Ist 

ed. 268 p., illus. 


Whartoh, Tex., Oil mill 
gazetteer, 1932. 32-11877 


Troup, R. 8. Exotic forest trees in the British 
empire. 259 p. Oxford, The Clarendon 
press, 1932. 32-11774 

Walker-Turner co., inc., Plainfield, N. J. 
Woodworker’s handbook; a practical man- 
ual for guidance in planning, installing and 
gperesing gowst workshops. 127 p., illus. 
Plainfield, N. J., Walker-Turner co., 1932. 

32-11875 

Aldrich, W. W. Effect of fall applications of 
sodium nitrate upon the color, keeping 
quality and nitrogen content of apples. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Maryland, 
1930.) p. 363-405 College Park, Md., 1931. 


ltd., 
Huffman, 
108 p. 
institute of African languages 
by Oxford university press, 1931. 32-11476 
Knox, R. A. Difficulties; being a correspon- 
dence about the Petneiie aieen aero 
Ronald Knox and Arno unn, 78 p. comp. 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1932. 32-11671 Tazler, Warnes, P 
Komatsu, Sozo, ed. The Japanese laws and 
regulations relating to patents, trade marks, 
designs & utility models, as amended to 
in 1929, with notes by ... 3d ed. 146 p. 
Tokyo, The K. P. T. O. publishers, 1931. 


32-4603 

Large, Mrs. L. A. (Stevers). Air travelers, from 
early beginnings to recent achievements; 
illus. by H. Cue. 277 p. Boston, Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard co., 1932. 32-11783 
McBain, J. W. The sorption of gases and 
vapours by solids; with diagrams. (Twenti- 
eth-century chemistry.) 577 p., illus. Lon- 
don, G. Routledge & sons, 1932. 32-11775 
McCall, O. W. S. The uses of literature in 
the pulpit. 127 p. N. Y¥., Harper & brothers, 
1932. 32-11676 
McNeill, John, ed. and tr. Code of maritime 
law (promulgated the 30th December, 18th 
year (1929), and enforced the lst January, 
20th year (1931) of the republic). Chinese 
text with English translation, translated 
and edited by ...and Dr. Wei Wen-Han. 
41, 42, 42-49 p. Shanghai, China, The 





Section 1110 of the new act am 

| Section 284 (h) of the Revenue oe 
1926 to provide that a claim for refund 
of income tax for the year 1918, 1919, 
or 1920 may be allowed if the claim is 





China law journal, 1931. 32-4597 
Mahachek, Ross. Airplane pilot’s manual; 
illus. 383 p., illus. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, 1932) 32-11782 








filed before the expiration of five years 
after the date the return was due. 

Section 319, Part II, Title III, of the 
legislative appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, commonly 
referred to as the economy bill, approved 
June 30, 1932, provides that ‘Hereafter 
the rate of interest to be allowed or paid 
shall be 4 per cent per annum whenever 


| interest is allowed by law upon any judg- 


ment of whatsoever character against the 
United States and/or upon any overpay- 
ment in respect of any internal revenue 
tax. All laws or parts of laws in so far as 
inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 

aled,” 


32-11595 
Beringer, H. R. Simple determinative min- 
eralogy. 239 p., illus. London, Mining pub- 
lications, ltd., 1931. 32-11609 
Blunden, E. C. The face of England in a se- 
ries of occasional sketches. 178 p. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green and co., 1932. 32-11689 
Bowers, 8S. G. The development of pollen and 
viscin strands in Rhododendron catawbiense. 
(Theses (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1930.) p. 285-313, illus. N. Y., 1931. 32-11613 
Bury, J. The idea of progress; an inquiry 
into its origin and growth, intro. by C. 
Beard. 357 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1932. 32-11686 
Caldwell, F. F. A comparison of blind and 
seeing children in certain educational abil- 
ities. 28 p. N. Y¥., American foundation for 
the blind, inc., 1932. 32-11600 
Gebhardt, Hans Theodore. The solubility of 
metals in milk, 1. The solubility of copper 
under various conditions, by ... and H. H. 
Sommer. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Wisconsin, 1930. “Reprinted from Journal 
of dairy science, vol. xiv, no. 5, September, 
1931.”)  p. 416-446, illus, Baltimore, oh 
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(Claims Allowable. 
On Towel Which 


Cleans and Drys 


Prior Patent for Fabri¢ 


Thoroughly Impregnated 
With Soap Is Held Not to 
Be Anticipation 


Ex PARTE Epwarp W. WASHBURN. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2552. 


Patent No. 1868862 was issued July 26, 
1932, for Detergent Towel and Method 
of Making Same, on application filed 
Feb. 1, 1928, Serial No. 251101. Opinion 
dated Dec. 29, 1931. 

Wi.t1am S. Honces for applicant. 

Before Hopkins, Assistant Commissioner, 
and Reprow and EpinsurG, Examiners in 


Chief. 
Opinion of the Board 
EpinsurG, Examiner in Chief.—This 
an appeal from the decision of the pr 
mary examiner finally rejecting claimg 
16, 17 and 18. 


ig. 


iw ®. 


Caim 16 is illustrative and reads ag @; 


follows: 


“16. A detergent towel comprising 
towelling material slightly impregnated 
with a soap compound, the surfaces of 
said material being free of soap coating 
of any appreciable visibility and lather 
producing quantity, the proportions of 
soap to the towelling material being such 
that said towelling material possesses suf< 
ficient body and absorbent characteristics 
to dry as well as cleanse a moistened 
surface.” 


++ + 


The references relied upon are: Jackson, 
1526149, Feb. 10, 1925; Christman, 1628,< 
229, May 10, 1927. 

The invention relates to a detergent 
towel. It comprises a flexible sheet of 
fibered material which is slightly im-< 
pregnated with a soap solution and is 
then dried. The proportion of soap used 
is so small that there is no coating on 
the sheet of any appreciable visibility and 
is insufficient to form a lather when the 
towel is used. The towel is intended to 
both cleanse and dry. If the hands are 
washed in water and the towel used for 
drying the soap in the towel is sufficient 
to remove any grease or dirt not removed 
by the water and without forming a lath- 
er which might require rinsing off. 


The Jackson patent dicloses a lossely 
woven open mesh _ absorbent fabric 
thoroughly charged and impregnated with 
a soap solution. This fabric is used as 
a scrubbing cloth. The description states 
on page 2, lines 47-53 “The soap an 
grit will not all be rapidly released whe 
the fabric is soaked with water, but will 
be gradually released as needed during 
the scrubbing operation or operations, as 
the wet cloth is folded and unfolded and 
bunched in the hands during the rubbing 
action.” 


The Christman patent discloses a packe 
age of paper sheets impregnated with soag 
solution. In lines 10-15, page 1, the pate 
entee states that the object of the ing 
vention is to provide “a novel, sanitarw 
and effective method of dispensing soa) 
whereby easy contamination, and diffi 
culty in cleansing containers is wholl. 
avoided and a simple and effective meth 
is substituted.” 

+++ 

In using the paper for washing th 
hands the patent states in lines 63-6 
page 1: “In using this treated paper, thd 
operator merely detaches a Sheet and 
rubs it or manipulates it in contact with 
his wet hands. Thereafter the paper is 
either discarded or used as a rag fox 
further cleaning.” 


It appears from the description of thd 
patent that the paper is employed to dis« 
pense a certain amount of soap in wash 
ing and is not used as a towel for drying, 

Each one of the appealed claims is 
drawn to a detergent towel. Claims 16 
and 18 state that it is made of towelling 


| material slightly impregnated with a soap 


compound. Each one of the three claims 
states that the material is free of soap 
coating of any appreciable visibility. 
Claims 16 and 17 also state that the vol 
ume of soap is insufficient to produce 
lather. Each one of the claims also states 
that the proportion of the soap to the 
towelling material is such that the towel- 
ling material possesses sufficient body and 
absorbent characteristics to dry as well as 
to cleanse a moistened surface. 


We fail to find that either one of thé 
above patents will anticipate these claims, 
Jackson patent clearly shows no 
towel having the characteristics recited 
nor was it intended to be, nor could it 
be, used in the manner contemplated by 
the present invention. Jackson shows 
merely a washing or scrubbing fabrie 
thoroughly impregnated with soap. 


+++ 

The Christman patent is also regarded 
as insufficient to meet the claimsy There 
is no indication anywhere in the descrip- 
tion that a towel is shown therein nor 
does it state the characteristics of the 
impregnated paper to be such as to adapt 
it for a towel. Christman evidently 
shows no more than the well-known soap 
dispensing paper such as is also shown 
in the Scott and Stark et al. patents cited 
in the record of this case. In those pat- 
ents the soap dispensing part of the roll 
of paper is not intended to be, nor could 
it be, used as a part of the towel for 
drying but merely for applying soap. An- 
other drying towel must be used. 

Applicant has limited his claims to @ 
structure which will accomplish the de¢ 
sired results of both cleansing and drying, 
and such structure we do not find in the 
prior-art. 

The decision of the Examiner is ace 
cordingly reversed. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Drainage, Summary for U. S., 1929 and 1930, 
15th Census of U. S.: 1930—Bur. Census, U, 
S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 31-28056 

Retail Distribution, Drug Store Chains, 15th 
Census of U, §S.: 1929—Distribution No. Re 
66, Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. 32-26853 

Retail Distribution, Shoe Chains, 15th Cen 
sus of U. S.: 1928—Distribution No. R-67, 
Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. 32-26855 

Retail Distribution, Ownership Groups of De<« 
partment Stores, 15th Census of U. S.: 1929 
—Distribution No, R-69, Bur. Census, U. S, 
Dept. Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 32-26854 

Record of Current Educational Publications— 
Jan, to March, 1932, Bull. 1932, No. 13, Of- 
fice of Educ., U. 8. Dept. Interior, Price, 10 
cents. E12-227 

Medical Facilities—U. S. Employes’ Compensae 
tion Commission. Apply at Commission. 

30-27878 

Injury to Peach Fruits by Gipsy-Moth Lare« 
vae—July, 1932, Cir. No. 235, Bur. Entomole 

U. 8. Dept. Agri. 


ogy, Apply at Bur. 


Agr. 32-794 


A.| Army List and Directory—July 1, 1932, U. Ss, 


War Dept. Price, $1.50 per year. 9-35104 
Venereal Disease Information—July 20, 1932, 
Vol. 13, No. 7, Public Health Service, U. S, 
Treasury Dept. Price, 50 cents per year. 
23-26719 
peals—June 
26 Ro. 3, U. 8S, 
$1.50 per volume 
» Ss 24-27411 
xperimen tation Record—Aug., 1 
a _ ug. 932, 


Vv 
. 2, Office of Experiment Stations, 
S. Dept. Agri, Price, $1.50 per & 


United States Board of Tax A 
Tl to June 30, 1932, Vol, 
Board Tax Appeals. Price, 


} 


Sd 


a. 


adh 


~ 





PUBLIC’ UTILITIES 


Retroactive,Plan 
On Compensation 


Rates Is Opposed 


Alabama Department Orders 
Hearing on Proposal to 
Make Changes Apply to 


Outstanding Business 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 6. 
* The State Insurance Department has 
disapproved a plan to make future rate 
changes in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance effective on outstanding as well 
as renewal business, acording to an an- 
nouncement by Frank H. Spears, com- 
pensation clerk of the department. The 
matter will be discussed at hearings on 
the proposed rate increase, he said, and 
if public opinion is favorable to the plan, 
the decision may be reconsidered. Mr. 
Spears’ statement follows in full text: 

Recently the insurance companies writ- 
ing compensation insurance in Alabama, 
requested this department to approve a 
plan whereby future premium rate 
changes shall be effective on all outstand- 
ing policies as well as new and renewal 
business. This plan was in the form of 
an endorsement which the companies wish 
to attach to all compensation policies. 

What Companies Claim ¥ 

The companies claim, and properly so, 
that increased rates do not pay losses. 
Increased premiums resulting from the 
increased rates is essential. They fur- 
ther claim that an illegal discrimination 
is evident between an employer who in- 
sures shortly before an increase in rates 
becomes effective and one who insures 
shortly afterward. The proposal, there- 
fore, is to permit increases to become im- 
mediately effective on all outstanding 
policies. ; 

It is further claimed that since work- 
men’s compensation insurance is so de- 
pendent upon economic conditions| that 
a change in those conditions constitutes 
an actual change in hazard and this 
change in hazard justifies a change in 
rates. This contention is debatable. 

The necessity for increased premiums 
is due to lack of sufficient premiums to 
meet losses and expenses regardless of 
the cause. It is recalled that premium 
increases are made in other than com- 
pensation lines from time to time, yet 
we see no indication that the companies 
apply the principle they are requesting 
us to approve to the other lines beyond 
the supervision of this department. 

Rate Situation Discussed 

Compensation rates are the only rates 
controlled by this department. If the 
principle they are urging us to approve 
for the one line we control is sound then 
it is rather strange they do not apply the 
principle to the lines which are con- 
trolled only by their better judgment. 

Approval of the plan submitted by the 
companies would cost the policyholders 
of this State many thousands of dollars 
not contemplated by them at the time 
the policy was issued. We firmly believe 
that when the company and the policy- 
holder have entered into a contract for a 
definite term for a definite premium both 


parties should carry out the contract to} 


expiration without change in premium 
unless such a change in hazard as is im- 
mediately observed is indicated. 

In the very near future we expect a 
proposal from the carriers for another 
rate increase. At that time a public hear- 
ing will no doubt be held and also at 
that time we will bring to the atten- 
tion of industry in this State the proposal 
to make the changes, if granted, appli- 
cable to all outstandding business and, if 
public opinion commends the proposition, 
we shall no doubt reconsider the matter 
in the light of that feeling. 


Level of Wholesale Prices 


Declared to Be Improved | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
on May 15; while a 6 per cent advance 
was shown in Peruvian prices. July weekly 
price indexes, latest available at the pres- 
ent, indicate that prices in those coun- 
tries have been to advance. 

Of the 30 food groups in 13 foreign 
countries, 16 declined, 11 advanced and 
five did not change from May to June. 
Seven of the price recessions ranged from 
3 to about 5 per cent, and 4 ranged from 
5 to 6% per cent. 

Two groups of food products advanced 
from 3 to 342 per cent and four others 
rose 1 to 2 per cent. 

Animal foodstuff prices generally showed 
a firm tendency. 

Of the 84 groups of non-foods, 51 were 
lower in June than they were in May, 18 
were higher and 15 were at the same level. 

Prices of metal products, pottery, fats, 


and crude rubber in Belgium; textiles in| 


Czechoslovakia and wool in the United 
Kingdom fell the most, from 5 to 7 per 
cent. Advances exceeding 1 per cent oc- 
curred in fertilizers in Belgium, lumber 
and rubber in France, and in each non- 
food group in Peru. 


Wholesale Price Level 


Increased During Week | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

each article and based on the average 
price in 1926 as 100.0, shows that an in- 
crease of three-tenths of 1 per cent has 
taken place in the general average of all 
commodities for the week of July 30, when 
compared with the week ending on July 23 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 
for the weeks ending July 2, 9, 16, 23, 
and 30. 


July July July July July | 
2 9 16 23 


30 
64.7 
48.4 
61.5 


69.3 
52.3 
72.8 


79.1 
69.5 | 
73.2 | 


75.0 
64.5 


All commodities .... 64.4 
Farm products 
Foods 
Hides and 
products 
Textile products 
Fuel and 
Metals 
products 
Building materials .. 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing 
goods 
Miscellaneous 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Aug. 6 by the 
Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Applications other than broadcasting: 
XAW, West Virginia University, Depart- 
ment of Physics, Morgantown, W. Va., license 
covering construction permit for 1,604 or 1,594- 
401,000 kce., 200 w.; general experimental sta- 
tion. Renewal of general experimental license 
for 1,594 to 401,000 ke., 200 w. 

W9XJ, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., renewal of general experimen- 
tal license for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425, 
8,655, 12,862.5, 17,310 ke., 500 w. 

W1XQ, American Telephone & Telegraph | 
Co., Bradley, Me.tenewal of special experi- 


Sale of Insurer’s 


Assets Approved 


Transfer of Intersouthern Life 
To Kentucky Company Is 
Directed by Court 


Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 6. 


ern Life Insurance Co. to the newly or- 
ganized Kentucky Home Life Insurance 
Co. has been approved by Judge H. Church 
Ford in the Franklin Circuit Court. 

At the same time Judge Ford refused to 
allow a 30-day extension of time to a 
| policyholders’ protective committee in 
which to ask for additional bids with bet- 
ter propositions. He directed the co- 
receivers of the Inter-Southern to sign 
papers finally consummating the sale to 
| the new company. 


Trade Developments 


Abroad Are Outlined 


|\Conditions Are Analyzed in 
Weekly Review Issued by 





| Recent developments in business and in- 
| dustry in foreign countries are analyzed in 
| the weekly of world trade just issued by 


|the Department of Commerce. The re-| 


| view is based on reports from the Depart- 

| ment’s representatives stationed in prin- 
cipal trade centers abroad. The review 

| follows in full text : ; 

| China.—Shanghai’s building program, 

|although quite active, is only about one- 

| third of what it was two years ago. Chi- 


|nese postal authorities have ofdered all| 


mails for Europe routed on the fastest 
steamers possible via Canada, the United 
States, or the Suez Canal. Japanese of- 
ficials have established temporary post of- 
fices at the Japanese Club and at Whang- 
poo Wharf for incoming and outgoing 
Manchurian mail. 
++ + 

| Colombia.—Economic conditions in Co- 
lombia during July showed very little 
change on the whole from the unsatis- 
factory situation prevailing during the pre- 
ceding month. There appeared, however, 
curing the month a gradual but per- 
ceptible increase in public confidence, and 
expressions of opinion on the economic 
; outlook for the balance of the year be- 
came less pessimistic. A decided favor- 


| 





|ing strength of the President in Congress. 
| However, no legislation materially affect- 
|ing the major problems confronting the 
| country has been enacted. Domestic in- 
| dustry is growing rapidly under the high 
protective tariff, and manufactured arti- 
| cles are offering an ever-increasing com- 
petition to American products. Agricul- 
| tural crop diversification has made much 
| progress and production of foodstuffs for 
home consumption has been materially 
augmented. Preliminary figures indicate 
that national revenues in 
| slightly larger as compared with May. 
| Gold reserves of the Banco de la Repub- 
| larger than on June 11. Savings deposits 
| below the total at the end of April. Gold 
| production in June was valued at 416,237 
pesos, making the total output of the 
country for the first half of 1932 amount 
to 2,540,518 pesos. Coffee movements to 
ports of shipment “amounted to 307,000 
| bags in June; 223,000 bags in May; 349,000 
bags in June, 1931. Petroleum production 
| during June was slightly less than in May, 





| while June exports were about 500,000 bar- | 


the previous month. 
++ + 

Italy—Though the midsummer lull has 
|accentuated the already existing quiet, 
there is no important change in the gen- 
eral economic situation of Italy. “The 1931- 
|32 budget closed “with a deficit of 1,300,- 
| 000 lire which is considerably less than re- 
jcent expectations. The major industries 
| show no further retrogression. Retail trade 
}is slow and collections difficult. Unemploy- 
}ment was reduced to 900,000. Crops are 
|generally promising and agricultural ex- 
port prices are stiffening. 

+++ 


rels less than in 


| Newfoundland.—tThe retail credit situa- | 


tion continues very difficult and a consid- 


United States to Canadian and United 
|Kingdom sources as the result of a more 
favorable exchange rate. Wages in the 
newsprint mills have been reduced and the 


ment relief payments by the Government 
have also been reduced, but alleviation of 
the sitaution in St. John’s City is indi- 
cated through paving and other street 
works. The following are comparisons for 
the first six months of 1932 and 1931: 
Newsprint exports have declined 5 per 
cent to 138,000 tons; dried codfish exports 
have increased 5 per cent to 320,000 
quintals (of 112 pounds); cod and codliver 
oil exports are decisively down; the num- 
1 of firms declared insolvent or in other 


by 50 per cent in number to 32 and their 
liabilities have increased 600 per cent to 
$1,250,00. 
+++ 
Philippine Islands.—Philippines business 


sugar markets steady, abaca prices firm, 


pronounced reductions in expenditures to 
balance the budget. Movement of staple 


still slow, and trade in.luxury items is 
full. 

Two coconut oil mills are operating, and 
closing copra-prices on July 30, for ware- 
house grade resecado were: Manila, from 
7 to 7.20 pesos per 100 kilos (220 pounds) ; 
Hondagua, 7 pesos, and Legaspi, 7.10. 
(Peso equals $0.50.) 
the local abaca market, which 
The New York market is firm and ad- 


ging interest. 
picul (139 pounds) for grade E; F, 8.25; 
I, 7.25; JUS, 6.25; JUK, 5.75; K, 4.75, and 
L-1, 4.25. Port stocks of abaca on July 
25 totaled 121,000 bales, compared with 
111,000 on July 27, 1931. 
| the week ended July 25 amounted to 10,000 
| bales, of which 4,300 went to the United 
States and Canada, 4,300 to the United 
Kingdom, and 1,200 to Japan. 


* ¢ ¢ 





situation is quiet with interest centering 
largely in the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference at Ottawa—it is said. New capital 
issues have been practically suspended 
during the ‘war-loan conversion opera- 
tions, which are proceeding satisfactorily 





mental license for 50 to 75 ke., 25 kw. 

W8XL, WGAR Broadcasting Co., Cuyahoga 
Heights Village, Ohio, modification of con- 
struction permit for extension of completion 
date to Feb. 25, 1933; experimental visual 
broadcasting station 

W1XD, Submarine Signal Company, Boston, | 
Mass., modification of general experimental! | 
license to permit the use of A-3 modulation | 
in addition to A-1 and A-2. | 

W2XC, Federal Telegraph Co., Newark, N. J., 
license covering sooo SGN amis for 34,600, 

, 1,000,000-3,000,000 


1,000, 51,400, 80, 00, 


| according to Government announcement. 
| Living costs have decreased slightly. There| the subsidy has been responsible. 


was very little change in British foreign 
trade during June. Imports were 3.2 per 


;}cent above the May value with the in- 


crease almost entirely in the foodstuffs 
category. Imports of manufactured goods 
showed a slight increase, while the total 
for raw materials was a little less than 
for the preceding month. The value of 


Sale of the assets of the Inter-South- | 


Department of Commerce, 


able influence it is said has been the grow- | 


June were | 


|lica on July 9 were nearly 500,000 Pesos | 


at the end of May were about 3,000 pesos | 


erable shift in trade is indicated from the | 


iron mines continue to work on about one-| 
third of the normal schedule. Unemploy- | 


serious financial difficulties has increased | 


interests continue hopeful, with copra and| I 
| breaks that the practice has been adopted 


and no opposition in the Legislature to} 


merchandise has improved slightly, but is| 
advances.—(Department of Agriculture.) 


Sellers are scarce On| Registered unemployment in Great Bri- 


is firm.| tain, according to figures recently released 


vancing, but little movement is reported, | 


while London is a shade easier, with lag- | 
Prices are 9.50 pesos per} 


Exports during | 
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Increases in Book Valuation 


activities of power and gas utilities, 
tinue as follows: 


in the amount at which Associated Gas & 
Electric Company recorded its investment in 
stock of New York State Electric & Gas Cor- 
poration? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the amount of this increase? 
A. $3,311,969.87. 

Q. Was this egtry subsequently reduced by 
the amount of $156,631.69? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what was this increase of $3,311,000 
plus due to? . 

A. That increase resulted from an adjust- 





ment of the values at which the investment 
of the Associated Gas & Electric Company in 
the common stock of New York State Electric 
& Gas Corporation was carried to agree with 
the book value of the stock of New York 
State Electric & Gas Corporation on the 
books of the latter company. That was done 
in accordance with what we have styled 
method B, discussed on pages 75, 76 and 77. 

Q. And, at page 101 of this report, you re- 
produce a journal entry or rather a journal 
voucher taken from the files of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company recording this ad- 
justment and increase, do you not? A. I have. 

Q. And, that voucher is reproduced and is 
the same voucher which appears at page 76 
of your report, is it not? A. It is. 

Q. And, by questions put to you, I have al- 
ready developed how that voucher was made 
up and bow certain of the items there shown 
were themselves the write-ups on the books 
of New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- 
tion? A. That is correct. 

Q. There was a later correction which re- 
duced the amount of this increase by $156,- 
631.69? 

A. The adjustment of $156,631.69 is not a 
correction of the adjustment of $3,311,769.87. 
ia is a new adjustment made as of Sept. 30, 

Q. Did it result in writing down the Asso, 
ciated Gas & Electric Company’s investment 
in New York State Electric & Gas Corpora- 
tion by $156,631.69? A. It did. 

+++ 

Q. And what was the basis of that write- 
down or adjustment? 

A. It was based on what we have styled 
method B to bring the investment of Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Corporation in accord- 
ance with the so-called book value of thg 
common stock on the books of the New York 
State Electric & Gas Corporation. 

Q. Now, as you previously told us, Associ- 
ated Gas & Electric Company’s investment in 
common stock of New York State Electric & 
Gas Corporation was carried on the Associ- 
ated books Dec. 1, 1927, at $20,992,879.54? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You have said that that represented a 
net increase in recorded value of $19,133,- 
519.54? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Over the book values at which the in- 
vestment was carried Sept. 15, 1922? A. That 
is true. 

Q. And I believe you have accounted for 
every item going to make up that net in- 
crease of’ something over $19,000,000? A. I 
have. 

Q. We have gotten the investment in New 
York State Gas &* Electric Corporation up to 
| December, 1927, now. Was there a reclassifi- 
(canon of the common stock of the New York 
Company at that time? A. Yes, sir. 
| . As a result of that reclassification what 
| did the 46,484 shares of common stock of 
| New York State Electric & Gas then held by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company become? 
| A. They. became 4,600 shares of common 
stock and 41,684 shares of $7 preferred stock. 
| Q. The common and preferred stock was 
given a total book value on the books of 
Associated of how much? A. $20,992,879.54. 

Q. And that was the same amount at which 
| the common shares as converted or changed 
| had been carried? A. That is correct. 

Q. The new preferred stock was assigned 
a value of how much? 

A. $100 per share or $4,188,400. 

Q. Is that preferred stock still carried by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company? 

A. It was sold in December or rather at 
Dec. 31, 1929. 

Q. But, in this reclassification, Associated 
|Gas & Electric Company received 4,600 shares 
|} of common stock of New York State Electric 
| & Gas Corporation, did it not? A. It did. 

Q. And that was given a book value on 
|the books of Associated of how much? A. 
| $16,804,479.54. 





++ 

Q. At about the time of this reclassifi- 
cation or shortly prior thereto had Associated 
Gas & Electric Company caused the organiza- 
tion of a new subholding company known as 
New York Electric Company? A. It had. 

Q. Did Associated Gas & Electric Company 
| transfer to New York Electric Company the 
|4,600 shares of the common stock of New 
| York State Electric & Gas Corporation just 
referred to? A. It did. 

Q. This common stock, as we have seen, 
| was carried by Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
|} pany at $16,804,479.54? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. At what sum was this common stock 

set up on the books of the New York Elec- 
‘tric Company? A. $8,722,570.66. 
| @Q. This was how much less than the amount 
}at which the same stock had been carried on 
| the books of Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany? A. $8,081,908.88. 

Q. What disposition did Associated Gas & 
Electric Company make of this last sum, $8,- 
081,908.88? 

A. It charged it to the investment by As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company in New 
York Electric Company stock. 

Q. And, thereafter, what was the total sum 
at which Associated Gas & Electric Company 
|carried its investment in New York Elec- 
tric Stock? 

A. $8,081,908.88, plus the original cost of 
that stock; I can not tell you that offhand. 

Q. Now, as I understand you, Associated 
Gas & Electric Company held certain com- 
mon stock of New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation at $16,804,479.54 book value? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. The elements going to make up that to- 


‘California Forest Fires 
Detected by Air Lines 


Major air lines of southern California 
will check the location of forest fires from 
the air and report by radio to firefighting 
headquarters this Summer. United States 
Forest Service officials received this type 
of cooperation from crews of some of the 
air lines in this section last Summer, and 
the plan was so helpful in finding out- 


this Summer by all the major lines. Owing 
to heavy Winter rains, and consequent 
luxuriant crop of vegetation, extreme fire 
hazards are expected as the dry season 


less than in May. Shipments of cotton 
manufactures declined somewhat, while 
exports of coal and of ships and boats 
were larger. The total value of reexports 
was lower than in May by 4.5 per cent. 


by the British Ministry of Labour, totaled 
2,747,000 persons on June 27. This figure 
is 7,000 larger than the total reported 
for a month previous, but the increase is 
reported to have been entirely in the 
temporary unemployment category. Fewer 
persons were reported in the “totally un- 
employed” class. 


+++ 





United Kingdom.—The British trade! 


Union of South Africa.—Some slight im- 
provement appeared in the trade position 


if Union of South Africa during 
| July. 


Imports, although at a low ebb, 
registered no further decline. Gold pro- 
duction, the mainstay of Transvaal busi- 
ness, remained high figures, while crop 
prospects contirmed satisfactory and in 
conjunction with the export subsidy bid 
fair to maintain farm income at or around 
present levels. Railway earnings improved 
during the month, probably as the result 
of larger produce shipments for which 
Auto- 
motive sales are still dull, partly because 
of the seasonal trend as well as the credit 
situation. Of all commodities, mining 
materials alone continue active and the 
currency differential is a considerable 
handicap to United States sales. Build- 
ing is still stagnant and the majority of 
the manufacturing industries of the coun- 


Ke 500 Win general experimental station, domestic exports in June was 1% per cent! try are operating at a low level, 


4 
4 


Q. Was there an increase in November, 1927," 





Of Utility Properties Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony Deals With Stock of 
New York State Gas & Electric 


(TRANSACTIONS of the Associated Gas é& Riectric Company involving stock of 

the New York State Gas & Electric Company, in which an alleged “write-up” 
of $13,175,076 was described, were detailed in testimony June 16 by Charles Nodder, 
examiner, testifying in the Federal Trade Commission's investigation into financial 
Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony con- 


tal value have already been described? 
That is correct. 

Q. And it includes items that do not repre- 
sent cost? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At any rate, the investment stood at 
that figure? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Associated Gas & Electric Company 
transfer that stock to New York Electric 


Company A. Yes, sir. 
A. For $8,722,570.66. 


A. 


Q. For what sum? 

Q. How did Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany receive that sum? A. Through open 
account. 

Q. That is, it charged New York Electric 
Company and New York Electric Company 
credited Associated Gas & Electric Company 
$8,722,570.66, is that right? A. That is right. 

Q. At the same time, did Associated Gas 
& Electric Company own the stock of the 
New York Electric Company? A. It did. 
ne; S64 ner to its investment in 

ectric ompany th 
$8,081,908.88? A.. It did. > . a ie 

Q. And what did that sum represent? 

A. The sum represented the difference be- 
tween the amount at which Associated Gas 
& Electric Company carried the investment 
in the stock of New York State Electric & 
Gas Corporation, namely, $16,804.479.54, and 
the amount at which Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company transferred its investment in 
ng ae a taeer ce & Gas Corporation 

ew Yor ectric Company y. - 
722. T1066. pany, namely, $8, 

Q. Before this transfer, did Associated Gas 
& Electric Company carry its investment in 
New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 


| ___————___meaQQQVQQa————ee 





at something over $16,800,000? A. It did. 

Q. After the transfer did it carry assets of 
the same sum? A. It did. 

Q. Made up of accounts receivable from 
New York Electric Company and its invest- 
a in New York Electric Company? A. Yes, 
sir. \ 

Q. After this transfer was made, you have 
stated New York Electric Company took up 
the stock of New York State Hiectric & Gas 
Corporation at $8,722,570.66? A. Yes, sir. 

- Was that stock held by New York Elec- 
tric Company Dec. 31, 1929? A. It was. 

Q. After the transfer referred to, which 
was made in December of 1927, as I under- 
stand it, have there been subsequent adjust- 
ments in the book value thereof made from 
time to time by New York Electric Company? 
A. There have. 

++ + 


Q. And, as a result of those adjus$ments at 
what value was the common stock of New 
York 7 Electric & Gas Corporation carried 
on thé books of New York Electric Company 
Dec. 31, 1929? A. $24,918,255.74. 

Q. That is how much more than the sum 
assigned by New York Electric Company to 
its investment in New York State Electric & 
Gas Corporation at the time of the transfer 
in December of 1927? A. $16,195,745,08. 

Q. Now, I wish you would tell us to what 
that increase of $16,195,745.06 was due? 

A. It was due to four items shown on page 
104 of the report. The first item of $34,252.74 
represents additional cost incurred by either 
Associated Gas & Electric Company or other 
companies within the system. The second 
item represents adjustments of the value of 
the investment in New York State Electric & 
Gas Corporation due to the transfer of cur- 
rent net earnings from corporate surplus to 
stated value for common stock account. That 
is what we have designated Method C. 

Q. The transfers referred to occur first on 
the books of New York State Electric & Gas 
Corporation A. Yes, sir; in the amount of 
$1,686,718.70. Another amount was transferred 
by State Island Edison Corporation from its 
corporate surplus to its stated value for com- 
mon stock account, amounting to $981,270.55. 
That made a total adjustment of that class 
of write-up of $2,667,969.25. 

The third item of adjustment represented 
adjustments in values to conform to the 
so-called book values as reflected by the books 
of New York State Eletcric & Gas Corpora- 
tion in the amount of $9,012,108.76. 

That class of adjustment is what we have 
designated Method B in previous discus- 
sions. 

Another series of adjustments which I have 
numbered 4 consist of additions to the re- 
corded value of the stock of New York State 
Electric & Gas Corporation on the books of 
New York Electric Company, due to the ac- 
quisition by New York State Electric & Gas 





State Seeks Fines 
For Bridge Tolls 


Pennsylvania Files Suit Over 
Alleged Violation of Order 
To Reduce Rates 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 6. 


Suit has heen filed in the Dauphin 
County Court by the Attorney General 


at the request of the Public Service Com- | 


mission to collect a fine of $50 a day for 


each day the Clarks Ferry Bridge Co. is| 
alleged to have violated an order of the| 


Commission for lower toll rates. 


The Commission, it was explained, on | 
June 8, 1926, ordered the bridge company, ; 
which operates a toll bridge over the 


Susquehanna river, to file a tariff which 
would yield $85,905 a year. The first year 
the tariff was in effect the yield was $111,- 
841 and the second year $135,449. It is 
alleged that these earnings produced an 
unfair return 

mission’s order. 


Corporation of the assets of Eastern New 
York Gas & Electric Corporation in the 
amount of $2,571,544.21. 

Of Western New York Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration in the amount of $1,421,981.62. 

Of Mooers Electric Light Company in the 
amount of $61,188.66. 

Of Long Lake Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany in the sum of $86,385.05. 

Of Vestal Lighting Company in the sum 
of $47,684.28. 

Of Wayland Light & Power Corporation 
in the sum of $272,610.51, a total of this 
class of adjustment of $4,481,394.33. 


Q. You have now accounted for the total | 


increase of $16,195,745.08. A. That is correct. 
Q. I understand that there is to be a re- 


port based on the examination of New York | 


Electric Company which will deal further 
with the adjustments that you have just 
described? A. That is true. 

. How much actual write-up is indicated 
in the stock of the New York State Electric 
& Gas Corporation by a summary of the 
transactions? A. As of Dec. 31, 1929, there 
is an actual write-up of $13,175,076.45. 


EREVER you buy CHESTERFIELDS on land or 

on sea, you get them just as fresh as if you came by 

our factory door—have one if you will. I think you will find 
that they are milder—that they taste better. 


I have noticed that CHESTERFIELDS are made right— 
not hard and soft; no flabby cigarettes—each one well-filled. 
They are the right size to smoke cool and comfortable. 


in violation of the Com-/| 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


To File Reports 
On Medical Cost 


North Carolina Industrial 
Commission Sends Notice 
To Compensation Carriers 
Operating in State 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 6, 

The State Industrial Commission has 
sent a notice to each of the 75 workmen’s 
compensation insurance carriers doing 
| business in the State asking them to re- 
|fer to the Commission for approval be- 
fore payment all medical, hospital, drug 
and nursing bills incurred in connection 
with the treatment of injured employes 
}in the State. .The requirements become 
effective Sept. 1. 

The notice to the companies follows in 
full text: 

Beginning Sept. 1, 1932, and until fur- 
ther notice, you will please refer to the 
Industrial Commission for approval be- 
|fore payment all medical, hospital, drug 
and nursing bills. 

In connection with this order, please 
observe the following requirements: 

(1) Each bill must be fully itemized, 
showing the kind of service rendered, the 
ae for each separate item, and the 

ate. 


|be rendered separately—each being sub- 
mitted on our revised Form No. 25. 
(3) Drug bills,must describe each item 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4. 
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(2) Hospitals and physicians’ bills must ‘ 


x 


3 


Insurers Ordered — 
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Cement Producing River and Harbor Federal Construction Program |Abandoned Autos 
And Exporting by "“"4*4"° 4""°4| Now Is Approaching Its Peak) Used for Varied 


ae Waterway Improvements 
Canada Outlined fore Th 


ion | lwo Cities Plan 
To Build Airports 
Commercial Flying. Field to Be 


Built at Bath, Me., Says 
Aeronautics Branch 


| : Rail Applicat 
_For Lower Rates 
: On Sugar Denied 


to 
Cost More Than Two Mil- 


Projects Costing 388 Million Are Either Com- 
lion Dollars Approved 


pleted or Being Constructed 


Purposes Abroad 


For the week ended Aug. 4, 1932, the! 


I. C. C. Asserts Proposed 
~ Charges From California 


Points Are So Low as to Springville, Calif.; Beeville, Tex. (munici- 


Be ‘Noncompensatory’ 


Aeronautics Branch has received. informa- | 
tion to the effect that the following cities 


propose the establishment of airports: 


pal); Bath, Me. (commercial). 
Airports no longer proposed: The mu- 
nicipalities which follow are no longer in| 


Product Said to Be One of 


Output 73 Per Cent of 


| 16 Leading Minerals and |P* 


Allotments of funds totaling $2,232,500 
for river and harbor works in various 
rts of the country have been approved 
by Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of War, 
according to a list of allotments made 
public Aug. 6 by the Department of War. 
The list follows: 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


called for by these classes showed a de- 
crease of about $7,000,000 during the 
month, and amounted to $35,788,000 on 
July 30. 


under the relief act was made over the 
Treasury’s protest and has caused the 
Treasury to charge Cagngress with un- 
balancing the budget for the current fiscal 


Cars Discarded in America 
Are Converted to Shoes, 
Boat Engines, Clothing, 


’ Furniture, Apartments 
Plants Rated CG Capacity The Government already has spent an ? Pp 
additional $28,037,000 ‘for building sites VTEC ORS, 


in the District of Columbia. 


The building program under which all 
these projects are being worked out was 
|planned in general terms in 1913. Dec- 
laration of war in 1917 caused temporary 
abandonment of the program. Its revival 
and enlargement to a tofal estimated cost 
of $700,000,000 did not come until 1927. 
At that time the program, which involves 
post offices, marine hospitals and customs 
buildings, was to use up its full $700,- 
000,000 in 10 years. To date Congress 
has actually appropriated $496,463,942 of 
the $700,000,000 exclusive of the $10,000,- 
000 contained in the relief act. 

Deficits during the last two fiscal years | 
caused the Treasury to recommend that 
the program be abandoned again during 
the current fiscal year and not revived 
until revenue was in sight to pay for it. 
Acting on this policy, the Treasury made 


Tilinois and Mississippi Canal, Illinois, for 


| Operating and care in the fiscal year ending 
Canadian production of cement, retarded | June 30, 1933, $186,000; 


cent of| Illinois River and Waterway, Illinois, for 
Uh een oueeelty ot ts leneiey last | Operating and care of locks and dams during 


year, 
A summary of the status of the various 
projects follows in full text: 


. the proposed airport category, as the cities 
[Continued from Page 1.] in question have either established the | 
and Louisiana refiners, on the other, but) airports or the projects have been indefi-) 


¥ doned at the hear-/| nitel, tponed: : 
this ground was aban y postpo Cait: |Waae aa ee fracas competes Witt the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, $760,000; 


Established: Santa Barbara, Plaquemine Lock, Bayou Plaquemine, Louisi- 
Stockton, Calif.; Sanford, Fla. United States exports to the West Indies,| ana, for operating and care of dam and lock 


Indefinitely postponed: Lawrenceburg,|Central and South Americas, according |i" the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, $30,000; 

Ky.; Fort Jones, Calif.; Eastport, Me.—|to.a review of the Canadian industry made | virginia, for’ oparating sad ‘maintenance of 
(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) | public Aug. 6 by the Department of Com-| locks and dams Nos. 14-28 in the fiscal year 
Seite paneer eee pares merce. 
Economical water transportation is 
}available for distribution of cement from 
the mills to eastern Canada, the, Depart- | 
ment said. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The manufacture of cement has been 
carried on in Canada for about a century, | 
but owing to the proximity of the more} 
highly developed American industry ‘its| 


[Continued from Page 1.] ‘ 


the conversion of tires into footwear in 
many countries. The normal footwear of 
the Rumania peasant is a leather sandal 
turned up at the toe. 

Leather, however, has become more ex< 
pensive and the poorer peasants are fash- 
ioning substitutes for their sandals out of 
old tires. On street corners in South Ser- 
jblia and the region formerly known as 
Macedonia, shoes made of old American 
tires are sold for the equivalent of 50 to 
60 cents a pair and are very much in de- 
mand. In Latvia and other countries of 
relatively low purchasing power the use » 
of tires and tubes as foot covering is re< 
ported. 

In Turkey, inner tubes are used exten- 
sively in repairing galoshes and snow 
shoes and other rubber-soled footwear. In 





$68,644,919.04 
Under contract, either in whole 


; i or in part, 367 projects, total 
Supporting the application are two San 


“Francisco Bay refiners, which bring their 
raw sugar from the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands. Opposed to it are certain 
Atlantic seaboard refiners, using princi- 


| 
ally Cuban and Porto Rican raws, and . s th ld be able 
ietnad Louisiana refiners, using these as latter’s resources. that they would 


to reach well into the territory east of 
well as local raws. t nd | Chicago and St. Louis, where combination 
«. Likewise opposing > are accestele rates now apply, and that their increased 
“southern rail lines and one sou Railroad | 54/eS would not result in larger and more 
line, the ST ancien uk coe: the | economical production, thus permitting in 
Company, all intere 4 rs tine the re. {Urn greater absorptions wherever they | 
proposed reductions and protecting |might be necessary to meet protestants 


finers on their lines. | competition : : 
5 : rogress until recent years has been some- 
The situation represents. more a con- Benefits to Refiners | oat retarded. . 


test between rival groups of rail carriers | . ve 
-| Unquestionably a granting of the appli-| One of Leading Minerals 
than one of competition between rail car cetion seuaid, ba Of belate th the Call. 


320,318,623.22 
28,037,000.00 


it 
Sites purchased in the Di 
of Columbia 
Bids in, on market or in the 
specification stage, 134 proj- 
ects, total limit 
Drawing stage: 
Supervising Architect, 30 proj- 
ects, total limit 
Private architect, 47 projects, 
total limit iy 
Land owned, ready for drawings, 
2 projects, total limit 
Sites, selected, title not 
vested, 2 projects, total limit 
Sites advertised for, examined 
and awaiting selection, 3 proj- 
ects, total limit 
Held for -amended legislation or 
for other reasons, 15 projects, 
total limit 





}eriding June 30, 1933, $725,000; 

Kanawha River, West Virginia, for operat- 
ing and care of locks and dams in the fiscal 
year pans June_ 30, 1933, $220,000; 

capre iver, Delaware, ‘for maintenance 
dredging in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, $13,000; 

Delaware-Chesapeake Inland Waterway, Del- 
aware and Maryland, for operating and care 
of the inland waterway from Delaware River 
to Chesapeake Bay in the fiscal year ending | 
June 30, 1933, $95,000; 

_ Osage River, Missouri, for operating and 
care of lock and dam for the fiscal year ending | 
June 30, 1933, $6,500; | 

Norfolk-Beaufort Inland Waterway, Virgiuia | 

and North Carolina, for operating and care| 


43,675,400.00 


4,077 ,000.00 
21,633,000.00 
525,000.00 
710,000.00 





1,500,000.00 





6,700,000.00 


riers,.on the one hand, and water carriers, | 
on the other. Various intercoastal steam- 
ship lines now carrying most of the traffic, | 
‘and two barge lines operating on the Mis- 
sissippi River are also before us, praying 
for denial of the application. The case, 
therefore, has the characteristics of a/| 
minimum-rate case as well as a request for | 
rélief-from the long-and short-haul pro-: 
vision of section 4. There is no opposition | 
‘from anyone located at any point inter- 
mediate to the origins and destinations 
involved. 


Previous Rates Cited 
Some years ago the ‘relief on the | 





lines had fourth-section relief on the 
traffic in question, after them general per- 
centage reductions of July 1, 1922, the 
‘rate to Chicago and St. Louis, for in- 


‘Stance, being 79 cents, minimum 80,000 Mississippi River barge lines fear that| figures are available, amounted to 782,831 
intermediate | there will be an increased movement from | barrels, substantially below the. 1,343,846 | 
points as far west as Reno, Nev., waS/San Francisco and a reduced movement! barrels produced in the first quarter of| 
The | from points on their lines; they urge that | 1931. 

relief was grounded solely on the market | their rates might have to be reduced 30) 


pounds, while that to the 
88.5 cents, minimum 60,000 pounds. 


competition above mentioned. | 

It was withdrawn effective Jan. 5, 1924, 
in Sugar Cases of 1922,"81 I. C. C. 448, 
hereinafter referred to as the previous 
decision. A general outline of the sugar) 
industry was there given. Practically all| 
the refiners in the country seek to do a 
large business in the destination terri- 
tory here before us, and particularly at 
«Chicago. * * * 

The movement through 
Canal until 1929 was entirely by New) 

rieans, and consisted of bulk sugar in) 
‘bags and of retail-package sugar in fiber- 
-board containers. The latter constitute | 
perhaps 25 or 30 per cent of the total. 
In that year the movement by New York | 
to, Chicago and Milwaukee amounted to 
‘11.000 tons. In 1930 the movement by 
New Orleans fell off substantially, while | 
that by New York to Chicago and Mil-| 
waukee increased to 32,000 tons and repre- 
sented about 40 per cent of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay sugar tonnage shipped to those 
destinations. 

Movement of Sugar 

In 1931 the movement by New York) 
amounted to over 53,000 tons and that by! 
New Orleans to over 31,000 tons. However, | 
the movement by New York up to the! 
time of the hearing consisted entirely of 
sugar in bags. The New York route has) 
‘become quite satisfactory. ,; Of the total 
San Francisco Bay sugar tonnage in 1930} 
to all the destinations under consideration, | 
over 30 per cent went through the Panama | 
Canal, Chicago received nearly 50 per cent, 
and Chicago, St. Louis and Milwauke about 
75 per cent, of the total of about 175,000 
tons. | 

In 1931 the movement through the 
Panama Canal constituted about 59 per 
cent of the total of about 143,000 tons. In 


| 


addition to the destinations in question,|f™0m the Pacific coast will continue to| 9 


there has been an_ increasingly heavy | 
movement through the Panama Canal to 
the Atlantic seaboard and Gulf ports for | 
general distribution elsewhere. During 
the last decade the transcontinental lines 
have lost great quantities of traffic to the 

Panama Canal lines, and this is a matter 
of grave concern to them. 

The mountain-Pacific States produce 
about a million and a half tons of sugar 
annually, but consume less than one-third 
of the output, so that the remainder has 
to find a market farther East, particularly | 
in the populous portion of the middle! 
West here before us, where they encounter 
keen competition of eastern and southern 
refiners, having much lower rajes. The 
local or base price of refined sugar is 
generally the same at all the eastern and 
southern refining points. Prices for de-| 
livery elsewhere are generally based on 
the lowest freight rate from any refin- 
ing point. 

Prices and Rates Compared 

The price at Chicago, for instance, is 
the Philadelphia refinery price plus the) 
rail-and-lake rate of 49.5 cents from Phil-| 
adelphia to Chicago. The California re- 
finers have to absorb the rate differences | 
against them. The absorption necessary | 
at Chicago by the California refiners on/| 
all-rail sugar is at present 34.5 cents. 

The present rate from San Francisco 
Bay points to most of the destinations 
before us, terminal and intermediate, is| 
84 cents. It is somewhat of a postage} 
stamp rate, applying to practically all the | 
territory between Chicago and central 
Arizona and Nevada. The rates are higher 
to destinations like Milwaukee, in south- 
eastern Missouri, and lower to western | 
Nevada and Arizona destinations. The} 
general minimum is 60,000 pounds. 

. For nearly six years prior to Nov. 1, 
1929, it was 80,000 pounds, the California | 
refiners having agreed to that minimum 
in view of the low level of the rate of 84) 
cents, which was established shortly after | 
the decision in the previous case as a 
means of permitting them to get into 
the Chicago and St. Louis markets with- 


out fourth section relief for the trans-| 
The 20,000-pound re-| 


continental lines. 
duction was made upon the urgent re- 


quest of the California refiners, to afford | 


them the same minimum as the eastern 
and southern refiners had. 


Adjustment of Schedules 


To Chicago, the principal destination, 
and also to Milwaukee the application 
originally proposed the establishment of 
a rate of 70 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds. 
However, it was later modified, and a rate 
of 65 cents and finally one of 62 cents is 
sought, because of reductions in the wa- 
ter rates. The 62-cent rate is 6 cents 
above the combination all-water rate in 
effect in 1930 by way of New York, gen- 
erally subject to a 250 or 500 ton mini- 
mum. * * * 

The applicants, recognizing the insta- 

lity of the water rates, also ask author- 
fi" to reduce the proposed rates from 

e to time as, and to the extent that, 
their competitors’ rates may be further 


reduced, but do not propose a rate lower mileage flown has increased from 25,000,- 

000 in 1929 to 47,000,000 jn 1931; the num- 
ber of passengers carriéd from 173,000 in 
protestant refiners fear that the/| 1929 to 522,000 in 1931, and air mail from 


The 
allow the California refiners on the heavy | first five months of the current year show 


than 48 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds. 
7 * . 


The 
savings which the proposed rates would 


all-rail movement would so build up the 


& 


ments are concerned which have to move 
all-rail in any event, but whether the 


benefit would be used against their com-| pounds) a year. 
| petitors is impossible to say. Judging by| American industry is the volume of Ca-/ Falls for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, | 


the amounts they can absorb and their 


success in the destination territory, the | Indies, Central and South Americas, where Em ee ge 
Cslifornia refiners must be able to pro-| cement from the United States is a com-| gon, 


duce sugar at relatively low cost. 
They bring all their sugar in duty free, 
while the Atlantic seaboard and Louisi- 


| ana refiners pay duty on all they import, 
ji. e., 2 cents per pound on that from Cuba per cent in 1929. 
j}and 2.5 cents per pound on that from) erached 12,284,081 barrels, high record to 


other foreign countries. 

The protestant water lines now carry- 
ing the traffic fear that the proposed rates 
would deprive them of most of the busi- 
ness. The protestant rail lines and the 


or 40 per cent to protect the refiners they 
serve. 


Refiners’ Contentions 

The California refiners contend that the 
relief sought would have no material af- 
fect upon their competitors, would in the 
main merely permit the shipment of some 
California sugar by rail that would other- 
wise go by water, and, therefore, not 
justify reductions in rates from eastern 


the Panama/and southern refining points any more|ket conditions, 


than do the present rates through the 
Panama Canal. 

Protestants present the kind of argu- 
ments usually made against low rates and 
fourth section relief, namely; that the 
rates would not be reasonably compensa- 
tory; that they would result in transporta- 
tion waste and in undue prejudice; that 
general reductions in all sugar rates to the 
destination territory would follow, violat- 
ing the spirit of section 15(a) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; that the water 
lines would be adversely affected, violat- 
ing the spirit of section 500 of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, and the Panama Canal 
Act; and that it is not in the public in- 


terest that the San Francisco refiners be| 
given an opportunity to reach farther into | 


thet territory east of Chicago and St. 
Louis, or that the business of the trans- 
continental lines be increased at the ex- 
pense of the eastern and fouthern 
lines. * * * 


: The record in this case leaves no doubt 
the refineries on the Pacific coast to Chi- 
cago and the other interior points em- 
brace din this proceeding, is steadily di- 
minishing while the movement by water 
lines is rapidly increasing. 
Authority for Relief 
It is also clear that the all-rail carriers 


lose a part of the sugar traffic which so 
far they have been able to retain unless 
they readjust their rates so as to place 
them more in line with the rates available 
for transportation by water. 
_ The situation is one in which some re- 
lief from the long-and-short-haul provi- 
sion of section 4 would be justified if the 
existence of competition were the only 
fact necessary to warrant relief from the 
provisions of that section. 

iowever, our authority to grant such 
relief is limited by the proviso that we 
shall not permit the establishment of any 
charge to or from the more distant point 
that is not reasonably com 
the service performed.” * * 


Previous Ruling Cited 


In that case (Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce v. A., T. & S. F.) we found 84 cents 
the maximum reasonable rate for dis- 
tances of 1,200 miles and over 1,175 miles. 
No rates were prescribed in the latter case 
for distances exceeding 1,500 miles but if 
the scale of rates prescribed in that pro- 
ceeding were extended to apply for a dis- 
tance of 2,258 miles at the same rate of 
progression as used in that scale for dis- 
tances of 1,200 to 1,500 miles, the rate on 
sugar for that distance would be $1.25. 


The present rate of 84 cents is 67.2 per | 


cent of the above rate while the proposed 
rate of 62 cents is only 49.6 per cent of 
that rate. We can not regard rates for 
the long hauls involved herein which are 
so much lower than rates which we have 
prescribed as reasonable maximum rates 
for distances of less than 50 per cent un- 


der equal or more favorable transportation | 


conditions, as meeting the reasonably 
compensatory requirement of section 4. 

We would not be warranted therefore 
under the powers conferred upon us by 
section 4 in granting relief from the pro- 
visions of that section to maintain such 
rates. The application accordingly will 
be denied. ] 


iia Transport Traffic 


Continues Expansion 


| Passengers and Miles Flown 


| [Continued from Page 1.} 


|beacons, radio communication stations, 
and weather re-| 


teletypewriter circuits, 
porting service. 7 


Though the development of aviation and 


hat the movement of sugar by rail from | 


pensatory for | 


Gains in 1932 Shown in Cargo, | 


Cement now is one of the 16 leading 


| fornia refiners, particularly so far as ship- minerals produced in Canada, and Cana-|to Beaufort, N. 


dian mills have a maximum capacity of 
about 14,000,000 barrels 
Of chief interest to the 


nadian exports to markets in the West 


| petitor. 

Canadian cement output in 1931 was at 
73 per cent of the total rated capacity, 
compared with 79 per cent in 1930 and 82 
The 1929 production 


|date. Subsequent output declined to 11,- 
$32,538 barrels in 1930 and 10,161,658 in 
| 1931, showing the trend of building oper- 
ations. Production iz. the first three 
| months of 1932, the latest period for which 


Climatic Restrictions 


The chief raw materials used in the 
manufacture of cement in Canada are} 
| limestone and clay and the principal prod- 
|uct is portland cement. One plant, how- | 
|ever, is equipped to manufacture cement | 
|from blast-furnace slag, and another can | 
|make natural rock cement, or puzzolan. 
| In eastern Canada mills are operated 
| throughout the year at whatever percent- 
| age of the rated capacity may meet mar- | 
while in the western | 
| Provinces, owing to extreme cold in Win- 
ter, the plants are operated only part of 


(barrel of 350) 


| their business problems along lines worked | 


ef the inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., 
C., including the Dismal 
ae Canal, for the fiscal year ending June 
| Williamette’ River, Oregon, 
and care of canal and locks at Williamette 


for the fiseal 
| 1933, $17,000. 


Kansas City Groups 


year ending June 30, 


‘Program of Market Research | 


Put in Effect 


Five prominent commercial organiza- | 
tions of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, | 
Kans., are preparing to put into effect 
“group discussion” programs designed to 
aid their members in applying the newest 
scientific merchandising information to 


1933, $125,000; Te 
for operating 


Oregon, for operating! 
1 Columbia River, Ore-' 


Adopt Trade Plan 


On Newest Methods to Be’ 


no recommendations for new specific ap- 
propriations under the $700,000,000 plan. 


Improvement in Farm 


revenue. 

Business sentiment in Great Britain has 
been bolstered materially by the Lausanne 
results and the initial successes in con- 
verting the 5 per cent war loan to a 3.5 
per cent basis. Completion of that move 
entails a substantial lightening of the tax 
burden as represented by reduced interest 
charges. Another favorable financial de- 
velopment was the reduction of the bank 
rate to 2 per cent on June 30. 

Negotiations at Ottawa have not pro- 
ceeded for enough to suggest an ultimate 
effect upon either British industry or 
American agricultural exports. British 
unemployment figures on June 29 stood at 
2,664,889 against 2,747,343 last year. Ir- 
regular operations in cotton textiles have 





out by the Department of Commerce, | 
it is reported by John E. Wrenn, manager | 
of the Kansas City, Missouri, District | 
Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 





}the year, but at maximum capacity dur- 
ing the manufacturing season. | 

Manufacturing processes are similar to| 
; those employed by the American indus- | 
|try. The first departure from the dry} 
process in rock plants occurred in 1912; | 
@ new plant using the wet process was) 
constructed in that year and thus far has 
;continued to operate successfully. It is} 
|reported that greater efficiency and econ- | 
omy of operation permitted by the wet 
process are becoming more and more ap- | 
parent. | 


Water Transportation | 


In recent years conversion of plants) 
|using the wet method has been taking) 
place gradually as business and financial 
| conditions permit, and at the close of 1931 
nearly all of the large establishments in 
| the Dominion were reported to have com-| 
| pleted the process of conversion. 

The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
| River permit the use of the more eco-| 
nomical water transportation in shipping 
cement from the. mills to various dis- 
tributing points in eastern Canada. 
| Although there are no cement plants in 
| any of the Maritime Provinces, a silo at 
Halifax serves as the focal point from 
vhich distribution is efiected through- 
ut the greater part of New Brunswick, 
as well as Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
| Island. Montreal is the point of shipment 
for all exports from the Atlantic sea- 
board, including those to Newfoundland, 
which is one of the most important for- 
|eign markets for Canadian cement. 

| Similar storage facilities exist in Quebec, 
Province of Quebec, and in Windsor and 
Toronto, in the Province of Ontario. Dis- 
tribution from Manitoba and Alberta mills 
is almost entirely by rail, but in British 
;Columbia numerous waierways_ enable 
| producers to utilize water transportation 
to a great extent. 


Distribution of Operations 


At present 11 cement mills are located 
;at various points throughout the Domin- 
|ion. They are operated by four companies. 
{In 1931 Quebec furnished 44 per cent of 
| the total cement output of Canada, On- 
| tario 36 per cent, Manitoda 9 per cent, 
| British Columbia 6 per cent, and Alberta 
|5 per cent. The Canada Cement Co., or- 
| ganized in 1909, was originally a consoli- 
|dation of several independent mills into 
;one organization. Today it holds a virtual 
monopoly of the Dominion’s cement in- 
| caer. especially that in the eastern sec- 
ion. 

Its head office is in Montreal, and it 
|has plants in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
j}and Alberta. In 1929 it took over the 
| National Cement Co. at Montreal, but the 
| latter has continued to operate inde- 
| pendently. Like the other producing com- 
;}panies of Canada, the Canada Cement 
|Co. does domestic business chiefly. 
| Imports Increasing 
| Canadian imports of Portland cement 
are small at present but have been on the 
increase in recent years. Official statistics. 
which cover fiscal years from April to 
March, include hydraulic cement with the 
| Portland, and show 70,310 barrels imported 
jin 1929-30 and 127,736 in 1930-31. The 
|latter receipts, however, are said to have 
|consisted largely of an experimental pur- 
| chase from the United Kingdom of a type 
| of cement which failed to meet expecta- 
| tions. 
| The United States, owing to shipments 
between points along the boundary, is the 
;only country consistently exporting ce- 
ment to Canada in appreciable quantities. 
It furnished about three-fifths of the total 
imports in 1929-30, and its contribution de- 
creased only slightly in the following year 
despite the heavy receipts from the United 
Kingdom. 

According to Item No. 290 of the Cana- 
‘dian customs, these imports are dutiable 


| preferential tariff, and $0.08 under the 


its traffic has been constant, it has, de-|general tariff. The latter applies to im- 
spite this fact, felt the effect of the gen-| ports from the United States. 


eral economic conditions. 


rapidity. 

failed to c 
ices, 
gain. 


ut 


In the last three years, when all indus- 


€ i Had economic | 
influences been sustained in other indus- 


tries, it might have progressed with greater | tj 


Export Trade Outlined 


c trade, exports of Portland cement from 


AS s is, wihle conditions have |Canada are small; they amounted to 239,- | 


; own the air transport serv-!220 barrels in 1929-30 and 189,386 in 1930- 
they undoubtedly have reduced its|31, All went to destinations in the West- 


ern Hemisphere, with 81,480 barrels in the 
former year and 93,768 inthe latter 


try had been adversely affected, airplane | shipped to British areas, the bulk to New- 


| 7,770,000 pounds to 9,640,0 pounds. 
‘that the gains are continuing. 


foundland. 


customer in the former year; it took 79, 


Almost equal amounts were taken in the 


}) 


|at $0.05 per pound gross under the British | 


Compared with the volume of domes- | 


Colombia was the’ next most important | 
425 barrels in 1929-30 and 17,072 in 1930-31. 


latter year by the French West Indies and | Larg 
Peru, which did not vary their purchases! have 


Commerce, which is cooperating with the| 
local business groups in their application | 
plans. | 

These latest bodies to adopt the Depart- | 
ment’s suggestions for cooperative study | 
and application of methods aiming at! 
business improvement and waste elimina- 
tion in the interest of both consumer and 
merchant, include the Retail Hardware 
Association, Wholesale Hardware and Im- 
plement Club, and Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City, Mo., the Kansas 
Retail Grocers’ Association, and the Re- 
tail Division of the ‘Kansas City, Kans., 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Meetings Scheduled 

Details of the application programs are | 
now being worked out by these five com-| 
merce groups, with the aid of the local 
District Office, and the practical dis- 
cussion meetings are scheduled to get un- 
der way in the early Fall. 

The group study methods which are 
being employed by the Kansas City trade | 
bodies follow closely those already in use 
by leading commercial organizations in a 
number of other cities throughout the 
country. A series of meetings is outlined 
dealing with a list of questions of primary | 
importance to profitable operations by the 
members of the group. The Commerce 
Department is advised of the subjects se- 
lected for discussion, and the group is 
then supplied with the newest available 
information on these subjects, drawn from 
the merchandising information files of the 
Marketing Service Division in Washington. 

Experience Utilized 

By this means the knowledge and expe- | 
rience of the local group of members is} 
amplified by the best current thought de- 
veloped by scientific research and the suc- 
oo operations of the trade over a wide 

eld. 

Pull information as to workings of the) 
group discussion plan is obtainable from 
any of the 34 district offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce lo-| 
cated in principal cities of the country, 
or direct from the Marketing Service Di-| 
vision, Department of Commerce, Wash-| 


ington.—(Issued by the Department of 
Commerce.) 


Report on Medical Costs 
Ordered From Insurers 
[Continued from Page 5.] 


in plain English. References to prescrip-| 
tion numbers only will not be sufficient. | 
(4) Submit to the Commission one copy | 


only of each bill, the same to be retained 
for our file. 
ferred, but a copy made in your office 
from the original, if the complete copy 
of the combined report and bill, will be 
acceptable. The Commission will 
make or return extra copies of bills. 

The foregoing applies to all bills, large 
and small, and outlines a procedure made 
necessary in part on account of the lack 
of full cooperation from some carriers 
j}and employers with the Commission in 
| its efforts to secure uniform consideration 
| of all medical bills. No exception is made 
in the case of the smaller bills, as they 
comprise 70 per cent of all reported 
charges. 

It is requested that you immediately 
take such steps as are necessary to place 
these instructions before all persons re- 
sponsible for the reporting and adjust- 
|ing of your North Carolina compensation 
claims. 





| greatly from the year previous. In 1930-31 
| these figures were exceeded by the ship- 
|ments to Honduras. Exports to the United 
| States were trifling, but larger in the sec- 
ond year than in the first. 


Shipments Sharply Lower 

In the first four months of the present 
year Canadian exports of cement have 
fallen off sharply to 1,150 barrels, com- 
| pared with 24,493 barrels in the 
sponding period of 1931. 

Up to the present time cement plants in 
Canada have been operating at only a 
slight reduction from capacity. Many of 
| the larger contracts before the present de- 
| pressed period, or soon after its appear- 


A duplicate original is pre-| 


not | ~ 


corre- | 


contributed to the number of idle workers. 
Conditions in other basic industries have 


shown no material change and export | 


trade continues hampered by import and 
exchange regulations in important import- 
ing countries. 


Developments in Britain 
The, British-Irish tariff controversy is 


the latest development along those lines, | 


involving a fairly larger number of ag- 
ricultural products. 


The eventual appropriation of $100,000,000 








Available for purchase of sites 
in the District of Columbia.. 643,000.00 
Total specific authorization. $496,463,942.26 


Markets Abeoad | 


Foreseen by Department of Agriculture 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


$compensating for losses of Manchurian ments continue in line with the depres- | 
}sion factors of recent months. 


Much of 
this year’s small seasonal improvement 
already has come to an end. National pro- 
tectionist measures continue to spread as 
a result of the financial and political un- 
certainty exhibited to date. - 

Prospects for good crops in most con- 
tinental countries have lent support to the 
general movement for self-sufficiency. The 
outstanding development running counter 
to the general trend was the recent tenta- 
tive agreement for the inclusion of Neth- 
erlands with the Belgium-Luxembourg 
customs union. 


Effect on Farm Exports 


The present government of Germany 
is committed to an enlarged program of 
food self-sufficiency for that country. It 
is also working toward reduced payments 
of unemployment compensation. The two 
factors are of considerable significance 
with respect to the demand in Germany 
for American agricultural products. 

Mr. Steere feels that these factors to- 
gether with advanced tariffs on pork 
products and considerably lawge bread 


}grain crops this season, may be counted 


upon to cut down intérest in American 
wheat, pork and lard. At the same time, 
German demand for cotton, tobacco and 


Indications are, how- | other items seems likely to be checked by 


ever, that there is little likelihood of the|continued depression and exchange diffi- 


controversy throwing much additional 
business to the United States. 


culties. 
In France, milling regulations on for- 


On the Continent, the outcome of the|eign wheat have been tightened. French 
Lausanne negotiations has engendered a_| financial circles reacted favorably toward 


\feeling of considerable hope for the fu-|the Lausanne agreement, but there has 
|ture, according to Agricultural Attache|not yet been time for any reflection of | 


L. V. Steere at Berlin. Mr. Steere stresses confidence to appear in business activity. 


prospect of the removal of the reparations 
burden. 


| th 


‘especially the invigorating effects upon|Export interests are most outspoken for 
|European business circles exerted by the|an easing of the import quota system 


developed during the last year, owing to 
e countervailing moves by countries im- 





On the other hand, immediate develop- ‘porting French goods. 


Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases | 
And Examiners’ Reports Are Announced 


TH Interstate Commerce Commission on Aug. 6 made public decisions and 
examiners’ proposed reports in rate and finance cases, which are summarized 


as follows: 


Horses: 
Schlesser Brothers v. Great Northern Rail- 
way. Rates on horses for slaughter, in car- 
loads, from points in Montana to Kenton, 
Oreg., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Stone: No. 22315.—Liberty Lime & Stone 
Company, Inc., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- 
road. Order in 183 I. C. C. 742, modified to 
permit grouping of origin and destination 
points for application of the rates on 
crushed stone, crushed stone screenings, 
chert, and. stone dust prescribed in the 
original report. 

Tile: No. 21725.—William E, Dee Company 
v. Ahnapee & Western Railway. Rates on 
drain tile, in carloads, from Mecca and 
Newport, Ind., to destinations in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Train control: No. 13413.—In the Matter 
of Automatic Train Control Devices, Union 
Pacific Railroad. Petition of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company that orders of 
June 13, 1922, a d Jan. 14, 1924, as amended, 
be modified, in so far as those orders affect 
petitioner, to permit operation by petitioner 
of locomotives equipped with automatic cab 
signals in lieu of automatic train control 
devices, granted. Former reports, 109 I. C. C. 
147 and 118 I. C. C. 250. 

Specifications and requirements for con- 
tinuously controlled automatic cab signal 
system to be installed and operated by the 
| Union Pacific Railroad Company, in lieu of 
automatic train control devi¢es, prescribed. 

F. D. No. 9376.—Oklahoma & Rich Moun- 
tain Railroad Company’ Reconstruction 
Loan. Upon reconsideration of the: appli- 
cation of the Oklahoma & Rich Mountain 
Railroad Company for a loan of $33,296.72 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, previous decision denying approval of 
loan affirmed. Previous report 184 I. C. C. 
493. 

F. D. No. 9513.—Beaver Telephone Com- 


‘Trinidad Houses Protest 





Petroleum producing companies 
| Trinidad, B. W. L, complain that many 
\letters are received from oil-well supply 


On Insufficient Postage | 


in} 


No. 24458 and Related Cases.— + 





lfirms in the United States bearing in-| 


| sufficient postage of 2 cents, forcing them 


to pay a penalty of 4 or more cents, ac-| 
cording to a report from Vice Consul | 


Alfredo L. Demorest, made public by A.| 


Lane Cricher, Chief of the Transportation 
| Division. 


each ounce or fraction thereof. 
The consul himself states that he is re- 


ing insufficient pottage (Department of 
Commerce.) 


‘Grounding of Fence Urged 
| To Protect From Lightning 


The grounding of wire fences at inter- 
vals of about 150 
in the field from possible death by light- 
ning, according to specialists of the United 
| States Weather Bureau. 
/iron pipe and steel angle iron are good 





The rate for first class postage from the | 
United States to Trinidad is 5 cents for} 


ceiving a considerable number of letters’ 
from American firms and individuals bear- | 


- et will save livestock | 





Both galvanized } 


ance, have been filled only recently, but|for this purpose. Galvanized iron pipe | 


now only small orders are hej received 
for road construction and othe types of 
building. During the first four months 
| of 1932 construction contracts awarded 
| totaled $48,400,000, only half the valua- 
| tion of $96,250,000 put upon such awards 
during the first four months of last year. 

e engineering awards, in particular, 
shown marked contraction, 


| should be cut in pieces about 5 feet longer 
/than the wooden fence posts, driven into 
; the groun 
| posts, and fastened to them with plumb- 
\ers’ clips. If steel angle iron is used, sub- 
| stitute a metal post for a wooden post 
about every 150 feet. Drive the metal 


posts well into the sroynd.—(Deparinens | 
of Agriculture.) 


‘ 


d close to and level with the| 





pany Acquisition. Acquisition by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company of the properties 
of the Beaver Telephone Company found 
to be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. Certificate issued. 
Examiners’ Reports 

Wheat: No. 25111—Smith & Scott, Inc., v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Rate charged on a carload of wheat from 
Adnaw, Colo., to Los Angeles, Calif., recon- 
signed to San Diego, Calif.. not shown to 
be unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Fir piling: No. 25043.—Ruhlman Lumber 
Company v. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road. Claims on 14 multiple-car shipments 
of long fir piling from Oregon points to 
Detroit, Mich., delivered between July 20 
and Oct. 9, 1926, inclusive, found to be 
barred by the statute. Complaint dismissed. 


Coal: No. 25004.—Pioneer Coal & Coke 
Company v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. Rate charged on one carload of 
blacksmithing coal from Lilly. Pa., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and reforwarded to Cody, Wyo., 
found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 


Coal: No, 25003.—Bartlett Hayward Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rates 
charged on ground or pulverized coal, in 
bags, in carloads, from Chicago, Ill., Her- 
minie (Rillton), and Irwin, Pa., to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and from™irwin to Baltimore, 
Md., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 


Cottonseed oil: No, 24988.—Interstate Cot- 
ton Oil Refining Company v. Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad. Rate charged on tank- 
car load of crude cottonseed oil from Lov- 
ing. N. Mex., to Sherman, Tex., found in- 
applicable. The applicable rate found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Cottonseed: No. 24965.—Port Gibson Oil 
Works, Inc., v. Yazoo and Mississippi Valley 
Railroad. Interstate rates on cottonseed, in 
carloads, from Woodville, Miss., and Bains, 
Clinton, Ethel, Laurel Hill, McManus, Nor- 
wood, Saint Francisville, Slaughter, Wilson, 
and Zachary, La., to_Port Gibson, Miss., 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparaticn awarded. 


Steel balls: No. 24944.—Republic Portland 
Cement Company v. Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Rates on iron or steel grinding balls or 
slugs or pebbles from Greenville, Ill., to 
Longhorn, Tex., found. not unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudi- 
cial. Complaint dismissed. 

Cement: No, 24928.—Colorado Portland 
Cement Company v, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Rates on portland ce- 
ment, in carloads, from Portland, Colo., to 
certain destinations in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico found unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates prescribed. 

Cement: No. 24305 and Related Cases.— 
Oklahoma Portland Cement Company v. 
Kansas City Southern Railway. Rates on 
cement, in carloads, from Ada, Okla., to 
certain destinations in Arkansas and Lout- 
siana not found unreasonable. Complaints 
dismissed. 

Steel rails: No. 24797.—Garson Iron & 
Steel Company v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. Rates on used steel rails, in carloads, 
from Cairo, Boydville, Cyrene and Sessoms, 
Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla., for export found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Book fillers: No. 24787.—Hopper Paper 
Company, Inc., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad. 

1, Rates charged on _ less-than-carload 
shipments of certain kinds of loose leaf 
book fillers from Richmond, Va., to various 
points in southern territory found not in- 
applicable but some of said rates found 
unreasonable. 


2 


2. Charges collected and demanded on 
mixed carloads of same commodity and cer- 
tain other paper articles shipped from and 
to points above described found applicable 
bus unreasonable prior to May 1, 1931, and 
inapplicable and unreasonable on and sub- 
sequent thereto. 
3. Rates for the future prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 
illets: No. 24747.-N. C. Blanchard Com- 
any v. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway. Rates’ on hickory billets, in car- 
Market, Steyenson, 


rom .New and 
and 


loads, 
Bass, 


{In Morocco, tires are reborn 








France, inner tubes are transformed into 
workmen's aprons, swimming wings, elas- 
tic bands, suspenders and tobacco pouches, 
as water 
buckets. In Brazil an enterprising owner 
of a tire repair shop has developed a side= 
line in ladies’ corsets which are ingeniously 


| constructed from perforated inner tubes, 


Utilized in Portugal 

For examples of the ultimate in utilizing 
ancient tires and tubes as well as other 
parts of the worn-out automobile, how 
ever, one must turn to the north of Por- 
tugal. There, automobiles pass from the 
streets of cities and towns to the country 
districts where they are broken up and 
pieces and parts are utilized for repair- 
ing farm machinery and in small foun< 
dries. The Portuguese shepherd cus- 
tomarily wears a long sleeveless coat with 
@ cape covering the upper arms. For 
protection of the forearms he now uses 
old inner tubes which extend from the 
wrists to above the elbows. 

If affluent enough he buys two more 
tubes and uses them as makeshift puttees 
to protect his lower limbs. Inner tubes 
also serve these peasants as a sort of 
overshoe for their wooden 


wooden soles on, leather shoes during wet 


weather. It is customary at country fairs, 


in this part of Portugal to find one or 
more stands dealing entirely in used tires 
and tubes for these purposes. 

Also in Portugal old tire casings are 
used in wrapping the wheels of peasants’ 
wheelbarrows while red tubes are cone 
verted into soles and heels of tennis shoes. 

In Lima and Callao, Peru, it is custom< 
ary to equip the old type of two wheel 
cart used for the conveyance of bottled 
goods with old casings although the newe# 
brewery carts are provided with semi< 
solid tires. In England old tires are cone 
verted into door mats by a special mane 
ufacturing process. 


Use of “Gas” Containers 

The world-wide use of the American tin 
gasoline container is a well-known bye 
product of the automobile trade. In Per 
these tins are used as refuse scnacioml 
by street cleaners, and as portable ovens;| 
in Portugal and many other countries, 
they are used as the roofs and sides of 
small huts for human habitation, while i 
another country one finds the familia 
tin-well washed with soap and sand—~ 
serving poorer peasants as an olive oik 
container. In Turkey they are employed 
to transport drinking water, as cooking 
pans and other household implements 
and even, it is said, as the walls of an 
airplane hangar. 

The extreme utility of the ubiquitoug 


| gasoline and kerosene tin has, in fact, 


given it a high intrinsic value in many 
Oriental towns and villages where it has 
become an item of barter. Native tin- 
smiths can be found whose stock-in-tradé¢ 
consists of a few tools and a supply of 
American-made tins, out of which the 
craftsman fashions an unbelievably larg¢ 
number of useful articles. 

Naturally, the bodies of decrepit moton 
vehicles are used long after their auto< 
motive value has disappeared. Rumanian 
gypsies convert old passenger car closed 
bodies into small bungalow apartments, 
Bus bodies can be transformed into more 
commodious living quarters and are greatly 
in demand. Closed automobile bodies 
also make inexpensive sheds at bathing 
beaches and are used for this and many, 
other purposes throughout the world. 

Even the lowly packing case is not over< 
looked in this development of unusual “by- 
products of the motor trade. In Finland 
they are used to build cheap Summer 
villas; in Portugal they bring good prices 
from carpenters who use them in making 
small benches, tables and cabinets. The 
American automobile packing case pro- 
vides an invaluable source of supply of 
material for cheap construction, especially, 
in countries where lumber is expensive, 

In France and other countries, the stuff- 
ing for the pillows. and mattresses in 


|/some workmen's homés is obtained from 


the seats of abandoned automobiles while 
the same workmen often convert tire 
valves into small wrenches to fit tiny bolts 
by hammering the vaive to a flat shape 


— cutting an appropriate design in the 
end. 


, sabots and/ 
|strips of tubes are employed to fasten 


gv 


These unusual uses of the automobile’? 


are interesting as another indication of 
the far-reaching influence of the motor 
vehicle into the farthest parts of the 
world and the lives of the most obscure 
human beings. Even those persons who 
are unable to purchase an automobile are 


{constantly reminded of its existence by 


objects which are a part of their daily, 
lives. 


a a sa — 
: _ ae eee = 


and Summitville, Tenn., to Boyce, Tenn., 


} Over interstate routes found not unreason- 


able or otherwise unlawful. 
missed. 


Tomatoes: No. 24352 and Related Cases.— 


Complaint dis- 


| Augusta Fruit & Produce Company v. At- 


lantic Coast Line Railroad... Rates on to- 
matoes and celery, in carloads, from pro- 
ducing points in Florida to Staunton, Va., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Pulpwood: No. eee Paper Mills, 
Inc., v. Chicago & North estern Railway. 
Rates on pulpwood, in carloads, from points 
in Michigan, upper peninsula, and Wiscon- 
sin to Peshtigo, Wis., in interstate com- 
merce, found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

Desserts: No. 24098.—Robb-Ross Company 
v. Chicago & North Western Railway. Rat- 
ings of third class on dessert preparations, 
less than carload, and fourth class on bev- 
erage and dessert preparations, carloads, in 
western classification territory found not 
unreasonable. 

Rating of first class on beverage -prepara- 
tions, less than carload, in western classifi- 
cation territory found unreasonable, Repa- 
ration awarded, 

Lumber: No. 24364 ant&® Related Cases.— 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association v, Big 
Fork & International Falls Railway. Com- 
bination rates on lumber and other forest 
products, in carloads, from points in west- 
ern Washington to destinations in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Minnesota and from Vernonia, Oreg., to des- 
tinations on the Chicago, Milwaukee. St, 
Paul & Pacific Railroad nee in Mon- 
tana, North Dakota and South Dakota west 
of Mobridge, 8. Dak., found unduly prej- 
udicial to the extent that they exce the 
so-called coast-group basis of rates to the 
same destinations. Undue prejudice- are 
dered removed, 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





Trade Approves 
Cotton Sale Plan, 
Says Farm Board 





Program Defended in Reply 
To Suggestion of Senator 


Gore That Stocks Be Im- 
pounded for Year 





The Federal Farm Board, in a letter to 
Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, made 
public by the Senator Aug. 6, stated, in 
reply to a suggestion of Senator Gore that 
the stabilization stocks of cotton be im- 
pounded for a year, that these stocks can-~ 
not be held indefinitely and that the 
Board’s present policy of selling not to 
exceed 650,000 bales in the present co’s n 
year has been favorably received by the 
trade. 

The Board advised the Senator that the 
sales program respecting cotton belonging 
to American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion members is in the hands of that or- 
ganization’s management. 

Says Market Is Overloaded 

Commenting on the Board’s letter to 
him, Senator Gore in a written statement 
said the 650,000 bales in addition to the 
50,000 bales being presented to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross overloads the current crop. 
He said that if the Board would market 
its 650,000 bales at the rate of 2,000 a day 
instead of 10,000 bales a day it would have 
a much less depressing effect on a sensi- 
tive and fading market. He said the 
present market cannot absorb 10,000 bales 
@ day. 

The Board’s letter, dated Aug. 4, and 
signed by James C. Stone, chairman, in re- 


ply to a letter of inquiry from Senator | 


Gore, follows in full text: 

“My dear Senator: I beg to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of July 30, in 
which you suggest the advisability of im- 
pounding, until Aug. 1, 1933, the cotton 
belonging to the Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration and the cotton owned by the 
cotton cooperative associations which are 
members of the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association. The delay was oc- 
casioned by: my absence from Washing- 
ton on official business of the Farm Board. 

Withholding of Sales 


“The Cotton Stabilization Corporation 
owns approximately 1,300,000 bales of cot- 
ton. Prior to Aug. 1, it had not bought 
or sold any cotton since July, 1930. This 
policy was adopted so the cotton farmers 
could receive the full benefit of the mar- 
ket during the past two crop years. 

“However, the stabilization cotton can 
not be held indefinitely. Especially is this 
true when the attitude of Congress has 
been to take away from the revolving fund 
every dollar they could. At the recent 
Senate subcommittee hearing on your 
bills for the impoundment of both sta- 
bilization wheat and cotton our views on 
the proposed legislation were requested 
and we stated that we did not believe such 
@ policy to be sound and that if it were 
to be adopted Congress should assume 
the full responsibility and provide the 
necessary funds. As you know Congress 
took no action in the matier, 

Sales Program Outlined 
“Last April the Cotton-Advisory Com- 


‘mittee, which is composed “of spinners | 


and cotton growers, recommended to the 
Board and the Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
poration that an amount of cotton be 
sold during the present cotton year of 
not in excess of 650,000 bales. 

“We agreed with their recommendation 


and issued a statement on May 2, 1932, | 


saying that this sales policy would be 
followed. This announcement was favor- 
ably received by the cotton trade gener- 
ally, many expressing themselves to the 
effect that such a sales program was 
constructive and would be helpful. 

“The question of a salés program in re~- 
lation to the cotton belonging to the 
members of the American Cotton Coop- 
erative Association is in the hands of 
their directors and management. They 
are trying to handle the sale of this 
cotton to the best interests of the more 
than 200,000 cotton growers who are mem- 
bers of the State and regional cooperative 
associations composing the American Cot- 
ton Cooperative Association. 

“Accordingly, it is respectfully suggested 
that inquiry regarding the matter should 
be directed to fie American Cotton Co- 
operative Association, at its headquarters 
in New Orleans, rather than to the Farm 
Board.” 

Senator Gore’s Statement 


Senator Gore’s statement commenting | 
on the Board’s letter follows in full text: | 


The Farm Board’s decision to sell 650,- 
000 bales of cotton during the current 


year, in addition to the half million bales as 


which are being presented to the Red 
Cross loads the current crop down with 
more than a million bales produced in 
previous years. This is an artificial sur- 
plus amounting to more than 10 per cent 
of the current crop. It will easily depress 
the price more than 10 per cent. It will 
easily cost the farmers $50,000,000 and 
possibly $100,000,000 on the current crop. 
It was that loss which I sought to avert. 

If the Board would market this 650,000 
bales at the rate of 2,000 instead of 10,000 
a day, it would have a much less depress- 
ing effect upon a sensitive and fainting 
market. 
absorb 10,000 bales a day. 


Criticizes Impounding 


It must be admitted that almost any 
selling policy that is fixed and certain is 
better than none and is better than one 
fraught with infinite and bewildering un- 
certainties; is better than one which leaves 
everybody free to fear the worst—that 
forces every one to fear the worst and to 
discount the worst. 

Every law of economics was violated in 
the purchase and impounding of this cot- 
ton. The penalty must be paid. It should 
be kept down to a minimum. The cotton 
farmer has been placed in an economic 


dilemma. He must be impaled on one or 
the other horn of this dilemma. It is like 
a spear head in the body. It must be 


drawn sooner or later. In other words, 
the cotton farmers are in a ring of fire, 
They cannot escape unscathed. My wish 
was to snatch them from the burning 
with the least loss and suffering which this 
tragic predicament would permit. 

The bill which I introduced directed the 
Farm Board beginning Aug. 1, next year, 
to dispose of 60,000 bales each month with 
the provision that any amount could be 
sold if and when the price exceeded 12 
cents a pound. This bill was based as far 
as circumstances would permit, on the 
laws of economics, or on the law of prob- 
abilities. It substituted certainty for un- 
certainty. It fixed a limit for monthly 
Sales, subject to the probability that there 
would be one or two short crops during 
the five-year period. In that event, it pro- 
vided for additional sales which would not 
entail too serious sacrifice to the farmers— 
no burning of the third bale, no plowing 
under of the third row. 


Cost of Carrying Indefinitely 
Of courst, as stated by Chairman Stone, 
this impounded cotton cannot be carried 
indefinitely. It does cost money to carry 
it, and as the chairman says: 
“Especially is this true when the attitude 
Congress has been to take 





Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 6. 


There is some dount whether a State 
will have the right to prohibit or even 
regulate the sale of convict-made goods 
of other States, even after the Hawes- 
Cooper bill goes into effect in 1934, ac- 
cording to an opinion by the Attorney 
General, U. S. Webb, who added, how- 
ever, that he is not now expressing a 
final opinion upon this point. 

The Attorney General advised the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary, William A. Smith, that 
new legislation should be enacted in Cali- 
fornia to meet the situation that will exist 
when the new Federal law divesting 
prison-made goods of their interstate 
character becomes effective. 


The opinion discusses the Hawes-Cooper 
bill, which was enacted by Congress in 
1929, and a California statute enacted the 
same year. The latter, according to the 
Attorney General, “admittedly discrimi- 
nates against prison-made goods of other 
States,” and he expressed the opinion 
that it is unconstitutional. 

The opinion follows in full text: 


Provisions of Hawes 
Act Are Explained 


Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter 
of June 26, 1932, which reads as follows: 

“T am enclosing herewith a copy of the 
Hawes-Cooper bill with respect to prison 
made goods. I would like you to advise 
us if under the attached act it is pos- 
| sible for prison made goods to be sent 
| from other States into California and if it 
is possible to send California prison made 
goods to other States, and if so to make 
the same effective is any additional legis- 
lation necessary in California.” 

The Hawes-Cooper bill, or the Hawes 
Act, as it is commonly called, may be 
found in 45 Statutes at Large, 1084, and 
also in Title 49, Chapter 2A, sec. 65, of 
the United States Code Annotated. That 
act is entitled: 

“An Act to divest goods, wares, and 





The present market cannot well! 


merchandise manufactured, produced, «or 
mined by convicts or prisoners of their 
interstate character in certain cases.” 

In Section 2 of the act it is provided 
that the act shall take effect five years 
after the date of its approval. The act 
was approved on Jan. 19, 1929, and hence 
will not take effect until Jan. 19, 1934. It 
necessarily follows that there has been 
and will be no change in the existing law 
by virtue of that section until 1934. 

Apparently the intent of the section is 
to provide that goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise manufactured, produced or 


not, after its effective date, be subject to 


place such goods, etc., immediately upon 
arrival and delivery in any State or Terri- 
tory, under the jurisdiction of such State 
|or Territory, irfespective of whether such 
goods are introduced in the “original 
package,” as that term is used with re- 
spect to foreign and interstate commerce 
or otherwise. 

In 1913 Congress enacted what is known 
as the Webb-Kenyon law, entitled: 

“An act divesting intoxicating liquors 
of their interstate character in certain 
cases.” 37 Stat. 699. 

That stattue was similar to the Hawes 
Act in that it divested certain goods of 
their interstate character. In upholding 
the Webb-Kenyon law the Supreme Court 
of the United States said: 

“Its purpose was to prevent the im- 
‘unity characteristic of interstate com- 
merce from being used to permit the re- 
ceipt of liquor through such commerce 
in States contrary to their laws, and thus 
in effect afford a means by subterfuge 
jand indirection to set such laws at 
naught.” 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. v. North Carolina, 
245 U. S. 298 


Ry. Co., 242 U, 


| Regulation of Traffic 
|By States Sustained 


Webb-Kenyon law to forbid shipment into 
its territory of intoxicating liquor from 
other States includes the lesser power to 
prescribe by law the conditions under 
| which such shipments may be allowed, 


The reasoning of the Seaboard case is 
|applicable to the Hawes bill, here under 
| discussion. However, the State cannot 
| discriminate against commodities of other 


| States, the manufacture and use of which 


|are admitted to be lawful. 

Scott v. Donald, 165 U. 8S. 58. 

| Vance v. W. A, Vandercook Co., 
438, 449. 

eeennen vy. Southern Express Co., 90 8S. E. 


170 U. 8S. 


Convict made goods are lawful subjects of 
commerce, 5 R. C. L. 774. 

Genes of the justices, 211 Mass. 605, 98 
N. E. 334. Ann. Cas. 1913B, 815. 
People v. Hawkins, 157 N. Y. 1, 51 N. E, 257, 
68 A. L, R. 376, 42 L. R. A. 490. 


California Statutes 
On Convict-made Goods 
The sale in California of goods, wares, 


|part by convicts in any penitentiary, 
prison or reformatory located outside of 
this State is regulated by Statutes of 
California 1929, p. 1962; Deering’s Gen- 
eral Laws, 1929 Supplement, Act 8062a. 

There are other statutes in California 
regulating the sale of convict-made goods. 
See Stats. 1895, p. 274 (Act 6102, Deering’s 
General Laws); States. 1927, p. 1068 
amended in Stats. 1931, p. 554, permitting 
Sale of jute te public; Stats, 1911, p. 71 
Act 8060, permitting sale of prison-made 
goods to the State or political subdivisions 
thereof, but exempting from its provisions 
jute products, Penal Code Secs. 679-A 
and 1586. However, it would appear that 


| cerned, 


convict-made goods, but provides in sec- 
tion 5 that 

“The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to any goods, wares or merchan- 
dise manufactured in any penitentiary or 
prison of this State.” 


of said 1929 Act and whether in view of 
the Hawes Act additional legislation is 
necessary in this State. 

Section 5 of the California Act of 1929 


the revolving fund every dollar they 
could.” 

Some think that is the silver lining in 
this dark cloud, Many think that the 


in inverse proportion to the money at. its 
command. 

But if the Congress, if the people, learn 
the lesson which this devastating experi- 
ment is calculated to teach, it will be 
worth the costly tuition. 


have succeeded if administered by a 
friendly board. Its fate in hostile hands 
must have been different. The failure of 
the Farm Board when it. strove to suc- 





The question arises as to the validity | ( 
| the right to sell such goods would be to 


power of the Farm Board for mischief is| 


The measure which I introduced would | 


mined by convicts in certain cases shall! 


Clark Distilling Co. v. Western Maryland 
$. 311. | 


eae oe a pipe gine held | convict-made goods when the Hawes Act | 


and merchandise manufactured, assem- | 
bled, produced or mined in whole or in| 





| lett and Parker. 


the Interstate Commerce Act, but is to|® 


| 


| 
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California Attorney General Says Power to 
Regulate Sale Is Doubtful 





above quoted admittedly discriminates 
against prison-made goods of other States 
and the questions presented are (1) 
whether that discrimination is legal under 
the present law and (2) whether that dis- 
crimination will be legal after the Hawes 
Act goe. into effect. 

At the present time convict-made goods 
are subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act and it is my opinion that the 1929 
legislation places a burden upon inter- 
state commerce in violation of Article I, 
section 5, subdivision 3, of the Federal 
Constitution (Interstate Commerce 
Clause). 

It may be that the provision of the 1929 
act requiring the sterilization of such 
goods upon conttng into this State would 
be upheld as a legitimate exercise of the 
police power since States may pass rea- 
sonable and non-discriminating sanitary 
and quarantine laws, which will be valid 
although they may to a Certain extent af- 
fect interstate commerce. 

However, it has been hald that a State 
statute imposing a charge for inspecting 
goods brought into the State but not goods 
manufactured in the State constitutes an 
attempt by the State to regulate inter- 
state commerce and is, therefore, uncon- 


| Stitutional and void. 


Voight v. Wright, 141 U. 8, 62; 12 C, J. 54. 


Label Provision 


Viewed as Invalid 


But the provisions of our law requiring 
foreign convict-made goods to be labeled, 
requiring the advertising of such goods 
to have the words “convict-made” inserted 
therein, and requiring persons selling such 
goods to display a sign 36 inches wide and 
10 inches high with the words “convict- 
made products on sale here,” while such 
regulations are not required of California 
convict-made goods, would, in my opinion, 
be declared unconstitutional, 

A similar New York statute which dis- 
criminated against convict-made goods of 
other States was held unconstitutional in 

People v. Hawkins (N. Y.), 85 Hun, 43, 32 
N. Y. S. 524, 5 Inters. Comm. Rep. 22 8. 

Later the New York law was reenacted 
and it was made a criminal offense to 
expose for sale, without branding and 
labeling the case, all prison-made goods 
whether made in New York or elsewhere. 
This statute was also held unconstitu- 
tional as applied to goods made in other 
States. 
ann v. Hawkins, 157 N. Y. 1, 42 L. R. A. 


But see dissenting opinions of judges, Bart- 
\ 

See also Opinion of the Justices, 211 Mass. 
605, 98 N, H. 334, Ann. Cas. 1913B 815. 

Arnold v. Yanders, 56 Ohio St. 417, 47 N. 


50, 

However, the constitutionality of a 
statute is presumed and until the statute 
is attacked and its validity judicially de- 
termined the State of California and its 
officers may assume it to be constitutional 
and valid. 

So much for the present law. 


Effect of Hawes Act 


Declared Uncertain 


Just what effect the Hawes Act will 
have when it becomes effective is difficult 
to say. As Stated, on Jan, 19, 1934, con- 
vict-made goods will be divested of their 
interstate character. This means that 


after that date such goods immediately | 
upon arrival and d@livery in any State} 


or territory will be placed under the 
jurisdiction of the laws of such State, 
irrespective of whether such goods are 
introduced in their “original package.” 
In other words, such goods will no 
longer have the protection of interstate 
commerce. It is the general rule that 
goods and merchandise, which are articles 
of commerce, coming from another State 
retain their interstate character and their 
importation and sale are free from State 


interference so long as they remain in| 


the original unbroken package. 
12 C. J. 29; May v. New Orleans, 178 U. 8S. 


96. 
It is this fréedom from State interfer- 
ence that will be divested from foreign 


takes effect. However, that does not con- 
fer upon any State the power to make in- 
jurious discrimination against the prod- 
ucts of other States. 


Scott v. Donald, supra; Vance v. Vander- 
cook, supra; Brennan v. Southern Express 
Co., supra, 


Viewed as Violating 


Federal Constitution 


Under the present law convict-made 
goods may be shipped from California, 
under the protection of interstate com- 
merce, to other States, subject, however, 
to the laws of such other States, enacted 
pursuant to the police power, regulating 
the sale of such goods. 

In view of the foregoing it is my opin- 
ion that the law (Stats. Cal. #929, p. 1962) 
at present violates the Commerce Clause 
of the Federal Constitution. I am fur- 
ther of the opinion that the law as it 
now reads will still be invalid after the 
Hawes Act takes effect, since it discrim- 
inates against foreign goods without any 
reasonable or just basis in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 


It follows, therefore, that new legisla-| 


tion should be enacted to meet the situa- 
tion. I am not called upon, nor am I 
prepared, to say what form such legisla- 
tion should take; nor am I called upon 
at this time to express 4n opinion as to 
whether legislation prohibiting or even 
merely regulating the sale of goods made 
by convicts in other States would or 
would not be valid. 


Rights of Purchasers 


In Other States Considered 
It has been held that there is, in the 


the 1929 statute, above referred to, is the | nature of things, nothing wrong in prison- | 
only one with which we are here con-| made goods, nor are such goods insanitary | 


or inferior in quality so as to make their 


That statute provides generally for the| sale without distinguishing marks a fraud 
labeling, disinfecting, and advertising of |on the public. 


That case also holds that one who pur- 


| chases prison-made goods in other States 
has a right as complete and extensive to) 
|se]l them upon their own merits as he 
{has to sell private-made goods of like 


nature. The implication of the holding in 
that case is that 'to deprive a person of 


deprive him of a right without due proc- 
ess of law, although the decision is based 
solely on the ground that the law vio- 
lated the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. 

And in People v. Hawkins (supra) it was 
held that a law regulating the sale of 
convict-made goods was unconstitutional 
as applied to goods nade in other States, 
not only on the ground that it violated 


the commerce clause, but also that it vio-| 


lated the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, in that it consti- 
tuted a deprivation of liberty and prop- 
erty and was not a proper exercise of the 
police power. 

However, 
considered obiter dictum only since the 
judges concurring in the opinion did so 
only upon the ground that the statute 
was repugnant to the commerce clause of 


ceed left no doubt save as to the depth| the Federal Constitution. 


away from of the tragedy should it strive to fail, 


In view of these authorities. it may, be 


j 


this latter holding must be, 


Control of Convict-made Goods | Action Foreseen 
Under Hawes Act Questioned Qy  [nvesti 


| gation 
Of Utility Control 


Final Reports and Possibly 
‘Legislation Predicted by 
Representative Rayburn 
On Stock Ownership 





Representative. Rayburn (Dem,), of 
Bonham, Tex., chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, passing through Washington, 
Aug. 6, said there will undoubtedly be 
final reports, and possibly legislation, at 
the December session of Congress, on some 
of the angles of the investigation of the 
stock ownership or other control of public 
utility corporations other than railroads. 
The inquiry is now under way by the 
| Committee under the direction of Dr. W. 
M. Splawn as an expert investigator. 

Mr. Rayburn said he was. going to con- 
fer with Dr. Splawn regarding the progress 
of the work. He said the inquiry has a 
wide scope, including oil and gas, inter- 
state transmission, power of all kinds, 
radio, airways and so on. The purpose, 
he said, is to develop ownership and in- 
ae of public utility corpora- 
ions. 

Action Predicted 

There will be final reports on some of 
the subjects involved by at least the first 
of January, 1933, with possible recommeén- 
dations, if any are found advisable, in 
the opinion of the expért counsel, Dr. 
Splawn and the committee. “Some legis- 
lation as a result may be enacted but of 
course the December session of Congress 
is the short session ,expiring on March 4,” 
Mr. Rayburn said. “If the investigation is 
not- concluded, there will be request for 
renewed authority to continue it after 
the adjournment of the: next session, 
which will enable carrying it on during 
the Summer. There is a possibility, of 
course, of an extra session of Congress, 
after the December session, subject to 
certain contingencies in November.” 


Rail Legislation 


Mr. Rayburn said he expects that Con- 
gress at the coming December session will 
pass his bill relating to holding com- 
panies’ control of railroads (H. R, 11643), 
which his Committee reported to the 
House on May 10, and also expects enact- 
ment of his recapture and valuation bill 
(H. R. 11677), also reported to the House 
by the Committee on May 7. The former 
measure is designed to prevent consclida- 
tion of railroads or acquisition of rail- 
roads without the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in this connection, recently announced 
its four-party plan of railroad consolida- 
tion. The other Rayburn bill, the so- 
called “15-A” bill, proposes to repeal the 
rule of rate making and substitute a new 
rule for that purpose, proposes repeal 
of the recapture clause of the 1920 Trans- 
portation Act, and provides for return of 
recaptured money and cancellation of 
claims for recapture, Mr. Rayburn ‘said. 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
|ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
Aug. 3, aggregated $7,447,000,000, or 39 per 
cent above the total reported for the pre- 
ceding week and 22 per cent below the 
total for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $6,997,- 
000,000, as compared with $4,973,000,000 
the preceding week and $8,888,000,000 the 
week ended Aug. 5 of lact year.—(Federal 
| Reserve Board.) 





| doubtful whether, even after the Hawes- 
Cooper bill goes into effect, the State will 
have the right to prohibit or even regu- 
late the sale of convict-made goods of 
otner States. As to that question, how- 
ever, I am not now expressing ‘any final 
opinion. 








U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Aug. 4, 1932 





Made Public Aug. 6, 1932 
Corresponding Correspondin: 
) Period Last Fiscal Year Period Fisca: 
This Month Year 1933 Year 1932 
GENERAL FUND 
Mineral 
rnal revenue— 
Income tax ...... eaivcocsecs «++ $1,383,358.23 $2,402,286.81 $18,086,610.40 $25,611,578.05 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 8,275,116.00 6,490,645.01 50,701,698.70 57,826,315.35 
TOCA cicccccccccscscses eseees $9,658,474.23  $8.892,921.82 $68,788,309.10 $83,437,893.40 
Customs ........0s00 ese ctcdeccet BORG MOEMS 5,271,196.04 21,904,599.90 39,750,703,22 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 
Railroad securities .......00. eeeeesceeees 2.15 4,856.40 510,701.06 
All others ........... 19,360.97 159,410.59 376,701.11 528,075.50 
Panama Canal tolls, etc 323,375.73 1,518,044.25 1,935,020.00 
Other miscellaneous .. . 640,256.11 169, 7,073,344,86 7,220,876.37 
Total ...cccoee eescccecccecess $13,669,963.27 $15,487,710.43 $99,665,855.62 $133,383,269.65 


Expenditures: 


General ......ssesccesccesceseees $28,996,242.8 


Excess of expenditures 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 


Excess of expenditures ..,.s.sesees 


* SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 

SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts ..... 


Total ....... 





Total special fund expenditures... 
Total ..... sovecsocecs eevee 





TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 











*Excess of credits (deduct). 

Receipts and expenditures for June reachin 

Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of 
States are charged against the amount to be 


Exports of Farm Products 
Show Decline in June 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

to China which was nearly three times 
the amount purchased the preceding year. 
Sales of cotton to the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Spain, The Netherlands and Sweden 
exceeded those for 1930-31, but all other 
European countries took less, so that ex- 
|ports to Europe as a whole were a little 
below those a year ago. 

Wheat exports lagged behind those of 
the preceding month and were less than 
any June exports since 1912. During the 


| year ended June 30, 1932, however, 135,795,- 
000 bushels of wheat including flour were 
shipped to foreign markets as compared 
with 131,475,000 bushels during the pre- 
ceding year, European countries took less 
wheat than during the preceding year, but 
because of special arrangements by the 
Federal Farm Board, purchases by China 
and Brazil were unusually heavy and more 














Business operations were adversely af- 
fected by seasonal influences during the 
week ended July 30, and there appears. to 
have been a slight slackening in the rate 
of activity, according to the weekly sum- 
mary of the Survey of Current Business, 
made public Aug. 6 by the Department of 
Commerce. However, the weekly indi- 
cators continue to reveal progress in the 
financial situation, Deposits of the re- 
porting member banks increased with 
both demand and time deposits moving 
upward. While the former have moved 
irregularly, the latter have shown a con- 
sistent downward tendency, and the gains 
of the past two weeks have resulted in 
the first sizable increase in months, The 
| statistics of investments, however, do not 
|reveal any appreciable purchasing of se- 
curities on the part of the member bank, 
aside from Government bonds. Holdings 
|of other securities increased but $8,000,- 
/000. The loan account also revealed a 
| further shrinkage, but the drop in com- 
|mercial loans was slight in contrast to 
| the large decrease of the preceding week. 
Money in circulation declined in reflection 
| of the easing of local banking difficulties, 
and the drop in the number of bank fail- 
ures. Commercial failures were slightly 
lower than in the preceding week. Se- 
curity prices have extended their recent 
| upward movement, with the bond market 
| showing the widest advance since early 






























Adverse Effect on Domestic Business_ 
Of Seasonal Factors in Week Analyzed 





June and the stock averages moving up. 
Bank debts, outside New York, declined 
during the week to the smallest total re- 
ported this year. 

While price indexes did not show a uni- 
form trend for the week, Fisher’s whole- 
sale price index scored a f@th slight 
advance, the sixth weekly increase. Agri- 
cultural prices were again slightly higher, 
with the index on nonagricultural prod- 
ucts unchanged. Wheat and cotton prices 
were up, with the iron and steel composite 
and copper prices unchanged. 

Building contracts awarded in the final 
week of the month were well below the 
preceding week which in turn was lower 
than in the first half of the month, Dur- 
ing July, however, the daily average con- 
tract awards were 15 per cent above those 
jin June. Steel ingot production remains 
at about 16 per cent of capacity, but there 
has been a further slackening in the auto- 
}mobile industry. 

During the week ended July 23, the com- 
bined index of business activity of the New 
York Times remained unchanged. In- 
creased production was reported in the bi- 
tuminous coal, electric power, lumber and 
petroleum industiries. Fright-car load- 


production remains unchanged. Automo- 
bile production and cotton cloth output 
were lower. 





a > 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weekly average 1923-25=100) 


Public debt— . 

Interest ......+--00 eecccccecess  6,035,999.23 736,767.02 18,804,643.48 11,262,991.84 
Refunds of receipts— 

Customs ......++++ eecccccecccce 118,928.71 286,356.75 1,006,307.35 1,742,427.80 

Internal revenue ..ceecessceees 1,247,166.54 956,667.03 7,479,431.14 6,976,719.28 
Postal deficiency ...... Coedeedees ccocgsacgses 7,500,000.00 5,078,597,56 7,500,000.00 
Panama Canal ...... eeccceces eee 123,944.47 66,004.24 1,483,124.92 1,102,230,37 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 1,776,038.03 9,240,554.29 2,197,607.46 38,140,238.35 
Adjusted-service certificate fund .....+s+see “ ee 100,000,000.00  .......,,-005- 
Civil-service retirement fund.... ....--++ees. ° . 20,850,000,00 20,850,000.00 
Foreign Service retirement fund ............ e bv 416,000.00 215,000.00 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 547,135.71 803,632.82 3,454,245.36 4,475,477.98 

Total ....... eee ccccceecerncccs + $38,845,455.49 $59,370,966.70 $388,539,972.03 $378,592,451.15 


secceveseses $25,175,402.22 





Applicable to public debt retire- 

ments— 
Other ..... eeececcccccgccccsecece $258,582.74 $287,962.31 $2,026,897.34 $2,943,139.05 
Total ...rcccccvccvccvcsceccsess $258,582.74 $287,962.31 $2,026,897.34 $2,943,139.05 

Expenditures: 
tHer ..csccccccccecccccccccesses $1,229,896,98 $203,603.23 $2,590,207.98 $2,547,661,31 
Total ..rcrccccccccccccecseess $1,229,896.98 $203,603.23 $2,590,207.98 $2,547,661.31 
Excess Of receipts ..cccccccccccccee sesssceesees $84,359.08 $395,477.74 


$971,314.2 


seeesee $13,669,963.27 
582.74 287,962.3 


eevee $13,928,546.01 


Total general fund expenditures.. $38,845,455.49 
1,229,896.98 


sovesee $40,075,352.47 
Excesg of expenditures ......s+++++ $26,146,806.46 


a representing the share of the United 
thorized amount is expended. After that they are charged against the revenues of the Di: 

trict under trust funds, For total expenditures the item 
general fund and under trust funds should be added, - : ee SS ee eee 








ings were slightly lower, and steel ingot! 





0 = $39,780,984.55  $227,770,014.76  $286,327,335.53 








$43,883,256,27  $288;874,116.41 


$245,209,181.50 
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ereeeeeeeres FIGS SIO.GE  .rcveeseseeecs 


$563,310.64 


STATE BANKING 








$99,665,855.62 


$133,383,269.65 
2,026,897.34 


$15,487,710.43 
31 2,943,139.05 


$15,775,672.74 $101,692,752.96  $136,326,408.70 
$59,370,966.70 $388,539,972.03  $378,592,451.15 
203,603.23 2,590,207.98 2,547,661.31 


$381, 140,112.46 
$244,813,703.76 


$391,130,180.01 
$289,437,427.05 


$59,574,569.93 
$43,798,897.19 











District of Columbia ............ $201,500.34 $159,539.16 458,032. 
Government life insurance fund 1,123,330.35 1,072,515.10 10148 493.97 Tyspotia te 
OT ccccecccccccees 1,969,332.27 202,453.40 5,575,358.40 1,025,941.30 
$3,294,162.96  $1,434,507.66 $16,181,884.21 $12,589,857.58 
Expenditures: on 
ereramens life seoerenee fund— ¢ 
‘olicy losses, e' . 568,875.45 $350,154.45 '2,606,060.91 3, 
Investments ,...... «+  1,098,731,52 1,955,265,29 *Fa9¢ set 06 *F300 029-75 
THOS cocccccccccccsccgcccesccccs 483,383.61 *921,140.52 *10,355,556.95 *435,594.52 
Total ..,cccecccecceeecsssessees $2,150,900.58  $1,384,279.22 *$1,014,934.98 $10,480,050.08 
Excess of receipts or credits....... $1,143,172.38 $50,228.44 $17,196,819.19 $2,109,807.50 


the Treasury in July are included. 


from the general fund until the au- 


than offset the decline in exports to Euro- 
pean markets. 

Exports of cured pork, though still at a 
low level, were the highest since August, 
1931; Foreign ccuntries took more lard 
than during any of the thre epreceding 
months and exports exceeded those for 
June, 1931. The index for tobacco was 94, 
which was less than the index for June, 
1931, but otherwise showed little varia- 
tion from the June indices of other recent 
years. Fruits made a good showing with 
an index of 125, which was the fifth high- 
est June index on record. 


British Firm Adopts 


Indirect Bartering 








Marmalade Firm in Canada Ac- 
cepting Wheat 


A British marmalade firm has recently 
|entered the Canadian wheat business by 
means of a system of indirect barter, ac- 
cording to a report from Trade Commis- 
sioner L. At France, Toronto . 

Through means of a circular letter, 
reproduced at length in various Dominion 
newspaper, Crosse & Blackwell Canada 
Ltd., of Toronto, branch of the large 
British manufacturer of jams, jellies, mar- 
;malades and kindred products, has an- 
nounced that it would “barter,” for money, 
its products for Canadian wheat. 

‘The announcement arrives coincidentally 
| with the increased interest in direct bar- 
ter among many European countries, where 
foreign exchange is lacking to purchase 
foreign products, Beginning Aug, 1, it is 
announced by the company that funds re- 
ceived from wohlesalers and retailers in 
western Canada will be deposited in local 
branches of Canadian banks, to be used 
immediately to purchase western Canadian 
wheat, 

Wheat purchased in this way will not 
be held, the company states, but will be 
kept moving “in order to benefit the 
farmer, transportation companies, rail- 
road and steamship workers, etc.” 


in various Canadian papers, but it is ex- 


direct barter, however, and it is not clear 
whether wheat handled in this way will 
not necessarily displace other wheat on 


the British market.—(Depart 
Commerce.) ere ty a 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 6 















New York, Aug. 6.—The Federal Reserve 


Much publicity has been given the plan $ 


plained by experts that the symtem is not | (full powers). 


Fiscal Condition 
Of South Carolina 
Shown for Year 


Per Capita Expenditure for 
General Departments of 
State Lower for Period, 
Says Census Bureau 





The Bureau of the Census announces 
@ summary of the financial statistics of 
the State of South Carolina for the fiseal 
year ending Dec. 31, 1931. The per capita 
figures for 1931 are based on an estimated 
population of 1,743,000. These statistics 
were compiled by E. C. Rhodes. 

The payments for operation and main- 
‘tenance of the general departments of 
South Carolina amounted to $12,617,467, 
or $7.24 per capita. is includes $3,- 
808,080, apportionments for education to 
the minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1930 the per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general de’ ents was 
$8.17 and in 1917, $1.28. e payments 
for operation and maintenance of public 
service enterprises in 1931 amounted to 
$3,194; interest on debt, $4,725,270; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, $20,- 
951,251. The total payments, therefore, 
for operation and maintenafice of gen- 
eral departments and public ice en< 
terprises, for interest and outlays were 
$38,297,182. The totals include alll - 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues of from the proceeds of 
bond issues. 

Of the governmental coats reported 
above, $21,419,174 was for highways, $828,- 
557 being for maintenance and $20,590,612 
for construction. 


Revenues Outlined 


The total revenue receipts were $25,< 
088,731, or $14.39 per capita, This was 
$7,742,800 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $13,208,451 
less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. These 
payments in excess of revenue receipts 
were met from the proceeds of debt obli- 
gations. Property and special taxes rep- 
resented 21.3.qper cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1931, 26.5 per cent for 1930, and 
64.4 per.cent for 1917. The increase in 
the amount of property and taxes 
collected was 162.8 per cent from 1917 to 
1931 but there was a decrease of 5.3 per 
cent from 1930 to 1931. The per capita 
of property and special taxes collected 
an in 1931, $3.25 in 1930, and $1.24 
n ° 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 5.1 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1931, 6.5 cent for 
1930, and 21.7 per cent for iet7, ; 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 49.9 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1931, 59.9 per cent for 1930, and 75 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies, tax on 
soft drinks, and sales tax on gasoline, 
while those from nonbusiness licenses 
comprise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles 
and amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
priveleges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $5,902,537 in 1931, and $6,- 
108,624 in 1930, a decrease of 3.4 per cent, 

Indebtedness Increased 


The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing Dec. 31, 1931, was $69,973,508. Of 
this amount $64,341,630 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt, less sinking fund assets) was $69,- 
429,974, of $39.83 per capita. In 1930 the 
per capita net debt was $32.46, and in 
1917, $3.32, The increased per capita for 
1931 is principally on account of highways. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
South Carolina-subject to ad-valorem tax- 
ation was $407,909,083; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $2,755,213; and the per 
capita levy, $1.58. In 1930 the per capita 
levy was $1.61, and in 1917, $1.66.—(Issued 
by the Bureau of the Census.) 





Cuba Taxes Consumption 
Of Flour, Salt and Sugar 


Cuban presidential decrees, published. 
and presumably effectivé Aug. 1, 1932, as 
part of the series of emergency economic 
and financial measures, establish con- 
sumption taxes of one-half cent pound 
(Spanish pound of 460 grams) on im- 
ported wheat flour, and on both domestic 
or imported salt, and crude, turbinated or: 
refined sugar, according to an air mail 
repost received from Commercial Attache 
Albert F. Nufer, Habana. 

On importations of these products, the 
tax presumably will be collected in the 
customhouse of entry.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 





Changes Are Announced 
‘In Status of State Banks 


Changes of status among State bank 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the week ended Aug. 5, made public 
by the Federal Reserve Board Aug. 8, fol- 
low in full text: 


Absorbed by national bank: Liberty Trust 
Company, Allentown, Pa., capita, $1,653,150, 
abeotbed by Lehigh allVey Trust Co., capital, 


National banks granted trust powers: 
First National Bank, Morgantown, N. C, 

Midland National Bank & Trust Co., Minné- 
apolis, Minn. (additional powers). 
‘ City National Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (addiitonal powers). 

First National Bank, Kemmerer, Wyo. (ade 
ditional powers). 

First National Bank, Shreveport, La. (ade 
ditional powers). 
TT 
LEGAL NOTICE 


eee 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, pursuant 
to an order of Hon. Alfred Frankenthaler, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, that an application 
1. For an order authorizing Manufacturers 
Trust Company to make an additional pay- 
ment to all creditors of American Union Bank 
whose claims have been filed and accepted, 
and to the owners of all accounts payable as 
shown by the books and records of American 
Union Bank in the amount of 15% of said 
claims and accounts payable, pursuant to a 
certain contract between Manufacturers 
Trust Company and the Superin of 
Banks dated September 16th, 1931; 

. For an order ageeovns the account of 
expenses of liquidation incurred by the 
Superintendent of Banks in the liquidation 
of American Union Bank from March 
1932 through June 30th, 1932; 


And for such other and fyther relief as to the 
court may seem just and proper; 
will come on to be heard at a Special Term 


Part II of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, in and for the County of New York, ~ 


st, 


3, 























July uly July Aug. July Aug. July Aug, July| Bank of New York today certified t th 
3006023, «(16C CCC SCT | Secretary of ; eo 
1932 1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929| 7 Of Se tressury the following: 
GENERAL BUSINESS: | Austria (Schilling) ..........eeeeeeee . 
| Composite index—New York Timest.. 54.2 542 73.8 73.2 85.2 85.5 108.0 110.0| Belgium (belga) .,................45 ‘ 
Composite index—Business Week’... 55.3 55.7 73.4 75.4 86.6 91.0 1144 114.7/ Bulgaria: (lev) 2.............ccseeees ; 
RODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION: Czechoslovakia (krone) .... ¥ 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.) .... 42.7 *40.7 666 66.1 782 79.1 92.0 945| Denmark (krone) .......... ' 
| Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 24.5 31:9 366 .... 664 .... 86.4 .... 160.5} England (pound, sterling) . ; 
Cattle TeceiptS .....ceseeceeeeereroncs 63.3 *69.3 71.5 794 69.0 589 668 788 83.2| Finland (markka) ..,......,.....6+5 ‘ 
Cotton receipts . 19.6 173 37.7. 338° 20.0 11.5 23.1 23,1] France (frame) ........cccccccsccess . 
| Electric currentt ses 86.1 85.0 98.6 99.1 100.7 101.2 103.5 103.4) Germany (reichsmark) ............. ; 
| Freight-car loadings .- $523 523.6 78.0 77,4 95.9 95.9 115.3 115.0) Greece (drachma) .........cccsccecss ‘ 
| Hog receipts ........ ee 54.7 "50.8 59.0 56.1 55.5 59.2 65.2 681 75.7/ Holland (guilder) : 
Lumber production§ .. os cece Me EMR Eddy) EY Nien a’ ow ceus eee” _ dees) Se CAURD okie ne 3 
Petroleum production (da. av.) ..... 105.9 103.5 120.1 119.4 120.7 119.5 139.7 139.1} Norway (krone) : 
| Steel tngot production .....sseeeeeens 21.1 21.1 408 43.4 763 763 122.4 123,7| Poland (zloty) ... . 1866 
| Wheat receipts .........csceseeeeeerns 178.8 152.0 307.5 329.5 375.8 406.0 470.5 374.9| Portugal (escudo) ............see0e05 3.1466 
| WHOLESALE PRICES: PEON CUNT Ecc enncnseccccscre . 5981 
| Fisher's Index (1926—100)— SE SORNOEEE ot has cae anecceseceees 8.1278 
All commodities (120) ......++eees 60.9 60.8 60.2 693 69.5 82.9 833 98.5 99.1) Sweden (krona) ; 17.7746 
Agricultural products (30) ........ 45.9 458 446 600 605 848 85.2 105.6 106.7) Switzerland (franc) .. 19.4489 
Nonagricultural products (90) 626 626 626 71.8 72,0 81.9 821 0943 946/ Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 1.6925 
Copper, electrolytic ...........seeee 36.2 36.2 37.0 543 55.1 783 783 129.0 129.0| China (Chefoo tael) ........... 30.6250 
Cotton, middling, New York ....+++» 22.1 21.7 21.7 30.5 33.1 47.1 47.1 69.5 468.8| China (Hankow tael) ............... 30.2500 
Iron and steel composite ........+++++ 712 712 712 750 748 179.9 80.0 886 886} China (Shanghai tael) ............. 29.6666 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City ...... 35.7. 34 349 33.3 349 60.5 628 101.5 100.0} China (Tientsin tael) ............... 30.9375 
FINANCE: China (Hongkong dollar) ........... 22.8333 
Bank debits outside N. Y,. C. (da. av.) 542 622 624 765 85.9 99.0 1088 134.9 135.6| China (Mexican dollar) ............ 20.3750 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks) .. 88.0 88.2. 89.2 115.9 116.2 135.6 1348 136.5 135.8; China (Tientsin or Pelyang dollar).. 20.8750 
| Bond prices (da. BV.) ...ceseeeereeers 82.8 80.7 79.2 106.4 106.9, 107.2 106.9 103.8 104.1 |) China (Yuan dollar) .:.............. 20.3750 
| Business failures ........scccvcceceees 156.3 159.7 122.4 118.7 115.2' 115.0 125.3 100.5 98.3) India (rupee) ..........ccccceecceees 25.9750 
Federal Reserve ratio!) ........eeeers 6.5 562 S63 843 643 83.5 83.2 174.4 74.7] Japan (yen) .....ccccccccsccceceeces 25.9800 | 
| Interest rates— | Stngapore (S. S.) (dollar) .......... 39.9375 | 
Call money (da. av.) .... oo 485 48.5 48.5 364 364 48.5 485 2424 206.1) Canada (dollar) . ol 
Time money (da, av.) ... rs» 315 343 343 343 343 80.0 80.0 197.1 182.9) Cuba (peso) ... . 99.9031 
Money in circulation (da. av.) eooe 117.8 118.4 118.3 99.1 90.2 91.3 91.4 97,6 97.5! Mexico (peso) .. - 28.6333 
Net demnand deposits .........+.0++. 89.1 88.9 90,1 111.5 111,6 114.2 113.4 110.9 108%, Newfoundland (dollar) . 86.9875 
Stock prices (da, BV.) ce seeeeseeeetees 45.8 398 38.4 129.8 1348 206.8 207.1 290.4 289.1| Argentina (peso, gold) .............. 58.5835 
Time GOPOsits eiesiversccdeccseccccer 123.2 122.1 121.9 157.6 157.1 162.2 163.2 148.0 147.2} Brazil (milreis) .........cccccceeeces 7.6225 
~*Revised *Computed normal eugals 100, {Weekly average 1928-30 equals 100. Average Bee OR, co curtndieeks Bee ties 
: . xs . BO) acvvcccccsoscccscvsces Al, 
same week iast three years quals ido, dastual Sigure—not an index, Colombia (DesO) secsasecsecensetenes 95.2400 
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¥ 


~—, 


in Room No, 321, in the County Court House 
Centre and Pearl Streets, in the Borough 
Manhattan, City of New York, on the 4 day 
of August, 1932, at 11 o'clock A.M. of that day. 
A copy of the petition of the Superintendent 
of Banks, his account and other pars relative 
to the application are on file in t of the 
Clerk of the County of New York, @ co) 
thereof is on file in the office of 
ent of Banks of the State of New York, at his 
office at No. 80 Centre Street, of 
Manhattan, City of New York, where the same 
may be inspected by any person 
therein. 
Dated, New York, August 4, 1932, 
JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, © 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of 
American U: 


New York, in charge of Bank 
in Liquidation. — 


siete t 








INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
“ Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published 


separately after March of each year. 


Rag paper 


edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 
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Ere ect of Public Improvements 
on Home Building +» + + + 


Special Assessments in Excess of Benefits 
Considered as Discouragement of Property 


Ownership and Burden on All Taxpayers 


By JAMES S. TAYLOR 


Chie}, Division of Building and Housing, Department of Commerce 


useful means of financing public im- 

provements over large areas of the coun- 
try. On the other hand, their abuse has fre- 
quently made them confiscatory of property 
or it has saddled the general taxpayer with 
debts for improvements that are of no use 
whatever to him, or which may even be 
harmful to him. 5 

They are a complicated tool, requiring 
skilled handling. 

Philip H. Cornick, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York City, outlined to the 
committee on taxation of the President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership certain methods of control whose 
application would help to prevent the evils 
resulting from misuse of special assessments. 
His paper is given herewith: 

The effects of special assessments may be 
good or evil, depending not alone on how 
skilfully special assessments have been used, 
but also on how their use fits into the general 
plan adopted for providing housing and for 
facilitating home ownership. 

+ + 


Like the saw, the hammer, the trowel, and 
the purchase-money mortgage, a special as- 
sessment is merely®one of the wide variety 
of tools which can either be used or misused 
in the long and involved process of provid- 
ing adequate and economical homes for the 
people of a city or of a nation. Before we 
can ascertain the effects of that one tool, we 
must picture in our minds the purpose which 
that tool serves in the process as a whole. 


We will start with the basic fact that, be- 
fore we can provide housing, we have a site. 
Because the great majority of us were born 
in rural areas, and spent the formative years 
of our lives there, we think of a site merely 
as a piece of land. 

As a result, our planning and platting 
laws and procedures are based on the as- 
sumption that we can provide suitable sites 
by. the simple process of taking the map of a 
farm and drawing lines on it to indicate 
that such and such strips are to be used as 
streets, and that such and suc? lots contain- 
ing so and so many square feet each are to 
be used for building. We are still inclined 
to marvel a little at our own temerity in 
having given some of our planning and plat- 
ting commisisons the power to compel sub- 
dividers to make their plats conform to the 
master plan, and to submit to certain mini- 
mum standards as to the grade and align- 
ment of streets, and the size and shape 
of lots. 

Before a man can put up a livable house 
on a lot located in a subdivision of that type 
there are certain things that he needs: An 
adequate supply of potable water, a means 
for disposing of his sanitary wastes, and the 
assurance that he can get back and forth 
from his home to the place where he earns 
his living at all times of the year and in all 
kinds of weather, with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and money 

Under the conditions imposed by the density 
of population for which most subdivisions 
are designed, these needs can be met satis- 
factorily only by the provision of water 
mains, sanitary sewers, and paved streets 
and sidewalks. In other words, after the 
prospective home owner, or builder, has ac- 
quired the raw site—for which he has not in- 
frequently been induced to pay as mich as 
it will ever be worth from now until dooms- 
day, even after all the accessories shall have 
been installed—he is then confronted by the 
necessity of obtaining certain indispensable 
attachments without which the site is not 
Suitable for use as a home. 

The installation of those accessories may 
cost between three and five times as much 
per acre as the unsubdivided acreage could 
have been sold for. How is he going to get 
these attachments? 

+ + 


In a very few parts of the country they 
may be provided for him by the municipality 
with money obtained from the sale of gen- 
eral bonds. In other words, in order to pro- 
vide sewers, water mains, and paved streets 
for the sites which may, or may not, be 
needed for the erection of new homes, added 
taxes will have to be levied on existing homes 
which are already provided with the neces- 
sary public improvements. 

In other’ parts of the Nation only a part 
of the cost of the new improvements will 
be charged to the general taxpayer, the re- 
mainder being charged directly to the new 
lots which they are designed to serve. In 


Greta assessments have proved a highly 
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State Supervision 
of Barbers ‘and 
Beauticians 


By 
J. E. Bixler 
Member, Board of Barbers 
and Beauticians Ezramin- 
ers, Commonwealth of 
Kentucky 


IHE last session of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky saw the enactment into law of the 
pcovision for a State Board of Barbers 

and Beauticians Examiners. 

The consummation of this long-fought-for 
pian came after the abuses and dangers of 
unlicensed and unsupervised establishments 
and the attending risks of spreading conta- 
gious diseases became evident. 

The law, which already has been enacted 
in about 37 other States, has as its para- 
mount aim the improvement of the sanitary 
conditions of the shops and schools and to 
protect the public and the operator from 
contagious disease. 

Provisions of the law will raise the stand- 
ard of the barbers and beauticians’ profes- 
sion and elevate the standard of education 
and increase ‘the efficiency in the profession 
generally. 

Hundreds of letters of congratulation have 
been received by the various members of the 
board, expressing approbation of the law and 
pledging cooperation in enforcing the law. 


still others the entire cost will be appor- 
tioned among the new lots. 

In other words, the attachments which are 
indispensable in order to fit the lots for use 
as home sites may be paid for out of the 
proceeds of general taxes, of special assess- 
ments, or of a combination of the two. 


How does our choice amons these methods 
of financing improvements affect housing 
and home ownership? Before we can arrive 
even at an approximate answer to this ques- 
tion we shall have to take an excursion into 
the broad fields of subdivision methods and 
municipal finance generally. 

In a recent article Stuart Chase made the 
statement that, in the State of Florida alone 
enough acreage has been subdivided to pro- 
vide one lot for each family in the United 
States. Evidently Florida has done her bit 
to the solution of the housing problem by 
providing for each of us at least a place to 
put a house. 

How many out of that total of lots were 
equipped with the — necessary for 
urban utilization has not been estimated; but 


it is evident that the citizens of that State, © 


aided by bond buyers throughout the Nation, 
made heroic efforts to provide them. Ac- 
cording to a news release recently issued by 
a bondholders’ committee: “At least 80 cities 
and towns, 24 counties, 41 road and bridge 
and school districts in 24 counties in Florida 
are in default.” 
+ + 

Prof. Herbert D. Simpson and ‘John E. 
Burton, of the Northwestern University, have 
estimated that in Cook County, outside the 
city limits of Chicago, more than enough 
vacant lots are now available to provide all 
the housing which will be needed for all 
purposes by all of the added population of 
about 1,000,000 inhabitants which is expected 
to flow into that area between now and 1960. 

Similar stories, varying only in degree, and 
in the amount of intensive study which has 
been used in compiling the figures, come from 
New York, Detroit, Les Angeles, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Rochester, and a host of other cities, 
large and small. The only exceptions seem 
to be those municipalities which, for one 
reason or another, did not suffer from delu- 
sions of grandeur. 


What, now, is the effect of all this on hous- 
ing and home ownersnip? That depends 
somewhat on the financial plan originally 
adopted. If those of the new improvements 
which are plainly not needed were planned 
to be paid for solely. by special assessment, 
it is evident at once that the levies must 
have been in excess of benefit. It cannot 
benefit the owner of a vacant lot, which will 
not have a house on it until 1960, to have 
it connected with a sanitary sewer now. 


It is probable, also, that the assessments 
were in excess of ability to pay. In such 
cases the bondholders, if they can bring 
themselves to act in concert, can take over 
the subdivisions in toto. ‘They may find, 
however, that they cannot dispose of their 
new holdings, including the new street 
improvements thereon, for as much as the 
raw acreage sold for prior to subdvision. Even 
if they have money left which they could 
lend to finance future public improvements 
elsewhere, they would certainly be reluctant 
to do so without adequate compensation for 
risk ° 

How high their estimates of compensa- 
tion for risk run now I do not know. I 
have been assured, however, that between 
1921 and 1927, when we were accumulating- 
our present large surplus of paved and sew- 
ered, but unneeded, subdivisions, some mu- 
nicipalities issued to contractors, in payment 
for their work, bonds supported solely by 
special assessment. liens, and that the con- 
tractors had ascertained before submitting 
their bids that they could sell those bonds 
only by discounting them at 60 cents on 
the dollar. 

This means that those property owners#who 
met their obligations were forced to pay 
their share at the rate of $1 for each 60 
cents’ worth of work that was done. To 
make matters worse, if they elected to pay 
that inflated cost in installments they paid 
an interest rate as high as 7 and even 8 
per cent on the deferred payments. 

Evidently the use of this form of special 
assessment financing, under conditions which 
compel the bondholder to assume all of the 
risks growing out of an uncontrolled policy 
of subdivision, imposes onerous burdens on 
home owners within the area served by the 
new improvements. 
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~If on the other hand the special assess- 
ments are supported by a supplementary 
pledge of the full faith and credit of the 
municipality as a whole, the immediate costs 
of home ownership within the improved area 
are reduced, at the risk of increasing the 
cests of home ownership throughout the city 
or county as a whole. 

That is what has happened today in many 
parts of the country. Widespread delin- 
quencies among the owners of vacant lots 
subject to Special assessment have thrown 
such a burden on the general taxpayers that 
they are being forced into delinquency on 
their own taxes. 

In the great number of cities and counties 
which are in difficulties because of the col- 
lapse of special assessment financing there 
was a limit only on the debt incurred for 
general purposes, none of the special assess- 
ment debt, even when such debt was sup- 
ported by the pledge of full fait and credit. 
With the default in payments among the 
owners subject to special assessment, that 
debt automatically became a general debt, 
and the purpose of the debt limit on general 
bonds. had been circumvented with disas- 
trous results. 

It is evident then that if the supplemen- 
tary pledge of faith and credit is to be in- 
voked in order to reduce the direct costs to 
property owners subject to assessment, some 
limit must be imposed on debt of that char- 
acter, in order to protect property owners 
elsewhere against such disastrous collapses 
as are now taking their toll among home 
Owners in many parts of the country. 

Several facts emerge dimly from this hur- 
ried survey of the situation which confronts 
us. The first is that we are permitting pri- 
vate land owners to provide more building 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


APPLICATION 


TO TEXTILES 


OF SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


Cooperation of Bureau of Standards with Industry to 
Eliminate Redundancy and Reduce Variety of Products _ 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government io the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with textiles. 


By EDWIN W. ELY 
Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 


IMPLIFICATION when applied to in- 
-) dustrial products consist of reducing 
unnecessary variety and of selecting 
from. among a large number of sizes or 
types the particular items in sufficient 
demand to justify establishing them for 
regular stock purposes. The idea of sim- 
plification is not new; in some form or 
another it is old as industry itself. 

The first attempt at nation-wide sim- 
plification was made during the World 
War, when the War Industries Board 
surveyed the entire field and assisted in- 
dustry in eliminating nonessential items 
and -in establishing those items which 
should be placed in regular production. 
The result was a great increase in es- 
sential items, reduced to fewest prac- 
tical sizes and types, and the release of 
enormous quantities of basic materials 
for war purposes. 

; + + 

The division of simplified practice was 
established in the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, following the 
war, when peace-time activities required 
economies in production, distribution and 
use similar to these obtained by simpli- 
fication during the war. Its function 
was to assist industry, with the differ- 
ence that cooperation by industry was to 
be voluntary. 

With the establishment of this division 
the term “Simplified Practice” first came 
into our industry. Simplified practice is 
simplification applied throughout an en- 
tire industry, rather than by a single 
company. It is a voluntary activity, in 
which manufacturers, distributors, users 
and all others concerned with a particu- 
lar article or commodity cooperate to 
reduce the number of varieties regularly 
manufactured as “stock” items. The di- 
vision of simplified practice does not ini- 
tiate projects, nor does it attempt to 
dictate or even suggest definite things 
to be done. Most simplified practice rec- 
ommendations are initiated by the man- 
ufacturers of a product, but ‘they may 
be initiated by distributors and users, 
and quite frequently the original sug- 
gestion comes from a distributor or a 
user. / 

The experience of the division of sim- 
plified practice has shown that the suc- 
cess of a simplification project depends 
on four fundamental steps: First, a com- 
prehensive survey of the demand for ex- 
isting variety; second, a sound and con- 
servative elimination of nonessential 
items, with proper consideration of the 
needs of all groups affected; third, en- 
listing the active support of producers, 
distributors and consumers; and fourth, 
maintaining interest and adherence by 
keeping the program abreast of current 
practice through periodic revision. 

+ + = 

The work in connection with steps one 
and four is carried on through commit- 
tees selected by the industry, called, re- 
spectively, the simplified practice com- 
mittee and the standing committee of 
the industry. These act as liaison agen- 
cies and perform the necessary duties 
which precede and follow a general con- 
ference. 

The simplified practice committee, usu- 
ally composed of representatives of one 
element of an industry—for example, 


producers—develop step two in the pro- 
cedure cooperation with the entire 
group, and often with existing commit- 
tees of other groups, such as distributors. 
Quite often the simplified practice com- 
mittee is an existing committee of a 
trade association appointed to cooperate 
with the division of simplified practice. 

The third step in the procedure is un- 
dertaken by the division of simplified 
practice, following a general conference 
where the recommendation of the sim- 
plified practice committee is presented 
for the consideration of all elements of 
the industry concerned with the com- 
modity. 

The general conference approves the 
appointment of the standing committee, 
composed of representatives of each 
branch of the industry—that is, manu- 
facturers, distributors, and users, and this 
committee carries out step four. The 
standing committee through its chair- 
man represents the industry in respect 
to all questions which may be brought 
up during the life of the recommenda- 
tion, and generally it is the agency 
through which the industry may be 
promptly consulted on any question of 
operation or revision. This committee 
also receives all information showing de- 
partures from the recommendation, and 
applies such corrective measures as ap- 
pear to be in the best interest of all 
concerned. 

Various industries have utilized the 
clearing-house facilities of the division 
of simplified practice in the development 
of recommendations in the past 10 years, 
and a total of more than 130 recom- 
mendations is in effect to date. Of 
these several are for textiles, or for com- 
modities in which textiles are used. 

+ + 

One of the first recommendations de- 
veloped was for beds, springs, and mat- 
tresses. As a result, bed sizes were re- 
duced from 78 varieties to 4, automat- 
ically reducing the number of sizes of 
stock mattresses. Since textiles are used 
in the construction of mattresses, as well 
as mattress covers, this program was of 
direct benefit to the textile industry. 

The simplification of bed blankets 
made of cotton, wool, and cotton and 
wool mixed, reduced the number of sizes 
of blankets from 78 to 12. Those con- 
cerned with this program have recently 
expressed the opinion that further re- 
duction in the number of stock sizes 
could be effected without interfering in 
any way with the normal requirements 
of the trade. 

The simplification program for hos- 
pital beds, like the earlier one for beds, 
springs and mattresses, had for its pur- 
pose the reduction in the number of 
sizes in current production, which in 
turn required the production and distri- 
bution of a large number of sizes of 
springs and mattresses. As these com- 
ponents are bulky, much storage space 
was needed for stocking only a few sizes. 
The program effected a reduction in 
number of lengths from 33 to 1, and 
number of widths from 34 to 2, one of 
which was considered “special.” The 
benefits to the textile industry resulting 
from such a program can readily be ap- 
preciated. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” to appear in the issue of 
Aug. 9, Mr. Ely will continue his discussion of the simplified practice recom- 


mendations for the textiles, 


Dangers of Inhaling Silica Dust 
Disease Attacks Workers in Many Industries 
By JOHN ROACH 


Deputy Commissioner, Department of Labor, State of New Jersey 


S gpgieenen is an occupational disease that 
is caused by the inhalation of silica dust. 

Its action is insidious, for the victim is 
usually not aware of his physical degenera- 
tion until the disease has progressed to a 
point where it is difficult to cure. 


This disease was first noted in the South 
African diamond mining industry: There it 
caused such a high mortality rate that it 
received governmental attention and rules 
were formed to try to correct it. 

In the granite cutting industry in the 
United States this disease has been recog- 
nized for a long time and the granite cutters’ 
organization brought its influence to bear 
upon the large granite-cutting States, such 
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sites than are needed. The second is that 
we are wasting public moneys in trying to 
provide the public improvements which those 
lots will not need until some future day— 
if ever—when they actually come into use 
for housing sites. The third is, that, whether 
we finance these useless improvements by 
unsupported special assessments, by special 
assessments with a supplementary pledge of 
full faith and credit, or directly out of gen- 
eral bond issues, we are creating burdens 
for home owners which are not compensated 
for by any benefits whatsoever, and which in 
some cases have proven clearly in excess of 
ability to pay. That is the penalty for al- 
lowing ourselves to become partners with- 
out vote in the subdivision projects of any 
and every operator who comes along. 

Mr. Taylor will continue his presenta- 
tion of Philip H. Cornick’s paper on 
methods of control of special assessments 
in the issue of Aug. 9. 


as Vermont, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire, to pass legislation to protect it. 

An International Conference on the sub- 
ject of silicosis was held in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, Aug. 13 to 27, inclusive, 1930. 
The proceedings of this conference furnish 
interesting reading and set forth the occu- 
pational gravity of silicosis exposure. 

In addition to granite cutting, tunneling, 
mining, and sand-blasting operations, the 
following jtrades or processes provide a sili- 
cosis exposure: Pottery; tile; electric porce- 
lain; terra cotta; porcelain enamel manu- 
facturing; asphalt paving; composition roof- 
ing, flooring and asphaJt and mastic floor- 
ing manufacturing; scouring soaps, powders, 
cleansers and battery wax manufacturing; 
paint; metal polish and buffing compositions; 
high temperature refractory cements; stucco 
manufacturing; steel foundries; water-proof- 
ing compounds; wood fillers; grinding wheels, 
and copper smelting and refining. 

The above manufacturing operations re- 
quire the use of pulverized silica which is a 
composition as fine as flour. The raw mate- 
rial, silica sand is used largely in the manu- 
facture of stucco, hand soaps, sand blast 
sands, sweeping compounds, bird gravel, filter 
sand, artificial stone and marble, glass manu- 
facture, high temperature cement, sands that 
are used for “placing” pottery ware, banding, 
rubbing, and sawing sands. 

Quantities of silica are used in foundries 
in molding operations. In many of the in- 
dustries where silica is used it has been found 
extremely difficult to provide adequate pro- 
tection for workmen because of the way in 
which the operations are carried on. In 
foundry operations silica is used in the bind- 
ing sand and the protection there would be 


JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845 
“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for Government.” 
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Piace of Forestry in Program 
of Land Utilization + + + » 


Necessity Discussed for Stabilized Policy to 


Keep 


Timberlands Productive, Conserve 


Water, Check Erosion and Protect Game 
By R. Y. STUART 


United States Forester 


LANNING is basic to forestry; that is, it 

is required in order to perpetuate the re- 

sources and is a means of balancing pro- 
duction and consumption. 

By forest planning I mean not only plan- 
ning for the wood or timber itself, but for all 
of the other benefits and resources that ac- 
company a forest, such as game production 
or management, livestock production or man- 
agement, recreational values, and other 
values. 

Many people believe that forestry is synon- 
ymous with reforestation, and that the ma- 
jor feature of a program of forestry would 
be taking over large areas of crop or pas- 
ture land and planting trees on them. Actu- 
ally, although this might > a fairly im- 
portant part of the program in some locali- 
ties, it is of minor importance for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

The major objectives are to keep existing 
forest land in such a productive condition 
that it will furnish needed supplies of tim- 
ber, conserve water, check erosion, of the 
soil, and conserve recreation values and wild 
lilfe, and keep the land from being diverted 
to uneconomic use which would threaten the 
welfare of existing agriculture. I do not 
think that last point has been developed. 
Forestry serves, therefore, productive and 
protective functions and meets essential in- 


dustrial, political, and social needs. 


Forest cover can be destroyed and the land 
utilized for crops or pasture on very short 
notice; but once the cover has been de- 
stroyed it is not so simple a matter to re- 
turn the land to forest use, either for timber 
production or even as protective cover. For 
this reason, stability of policy is essential 
if the land is to be used for forestry. 
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If, after due consideration of all the fac- 
tors, forestry is once determined to be the 
most desirable form of use, then the land 
should be kept in forest unless conditions 
change so radically that some other use is 
obviously more advantageous to both the 
individual and the community. Stability of 


policy requires either a fairly strict public 


control over the use of the land or a con- 
siderable degree of stability of ownership. 


The ownership, and consequently the pol- 
icy of utilization of much of the privately 
owned forest land, and of some of the pub- 
licly owned, is essentially unstable. East of 
the Great Plains approximately 95 per cent 
of the forest land is in private ownership, 
and in the West about 25 per cent. A very 
insignificant portion of this belongs to cor- 
porations which have definitely undertaken 
to manage it for timber production. For 
these lands the policy of use is probably as 
well stabilized as can ke expected under 
private ownership, in the absence of legal 
restrictions. 


A large area, roughly one-third of all the 
privately owned forest land of the country, 
belongs to farmers. On the better class of 
farms in long-settled regions the woods are 
mostly on the land that has been automat- 
ically allocated to forestry use by long ex- 
perience. Occupancy of these lands by tree 
growth is fairly well established, although 
the method of handling them leaves much to 
be desired. In the newer and particularly 
in the marginal regions, and on the poorer 
farms in all forest regions (either because 
the land has not been classified through ex- 
perience or because the owners must expand 
the cultivated or pasture area in order to 
get an immediate living), much land that 
should remain in forest is being cleared. This 
is offset to some extent, and is even exceeded 
in some localities, by the reversion to forest 
of land on which cultivation or intensive 
pasture has been abandoned. The utilization 
aS well as the ownership of this land is very 
unstable, depending upon the fluctuations in 
the economic status of agriculture. When 
agriculture is flourishing, any forest growth 
that may have started is sacrificed, and the 
land is cultivated for a few years until con- 
ditions become less favorable, after which 
the forest may again attempt to reclaim it. 
For the most part, such land yields only a 
meager return from agricultural use and no 
return at all during the intervening periods, 
which are seldom long enough for trees to 
mature. Perhaps it is desirable that there 
should be a certain amount of this marginal 
land available for part-time utilization. Cer- 
tainly agriculture would be much better off 
if the area were much smaller than it is now. 

+ + 


For farm woodland, the profit motive is 
not necessarily the primary reason for for- 
estry use. A wood lot is a valuable adjunct 
of the farm for other reasons than the cash 
income that can be realized from it. For 
most other privately owned woodland this 
is not the case. If the owner cannot expect 
to derive a profit from forestry, he will seek 
to put the land to other use or to dispose 
of it. The owners of a large proportion of 
the forest land outside of farms either do 
not understand the possibilities of forest 


to have workmen wear masks with filters 
that are intended to remove the dust from 
the air which is breathed. These masks are 
very inconvenient and uncomfortable and 
workmen dislike to use them very much. 

In operations where the dust can be local- 
ized and removed by mechanical exhaust the 
protection of the worker is much simpler and 
effective systems have been installed. In 
mining and tunnelling operations where 
there is a very serious exposure to silica dust 
there has been developed recently a system 
of exhaust ventilation attached to the drill- 
ing tools which effectively removes the dust. 
A demonstration of this improvement in rock 
drilling was made at the plant of the Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., in 
December, 1931. This demonstration was 
made in cooperation with the New Jersey 
State Department of Labor. 


While silicosis is compensable in some 
States, it is not compensable in the State of 
New Jersey so that any workman who suffers 
from it would have redress only through the 
common-law courts. 

As silicosis is not adjustable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the cases that 
occur from it are, therefore, not reported to 
the Department of Labor. * 


management, or ate not interested in such 
an undertaking, or sincerely believe, either 
rightly or wrongly, that forestry will not pay 
on their land. Under these circumstances 
it is futile to expect stability either in own- 
ership or in use. For large areas there is 
little prospect of profit in merely holding the 
land while Nature produces a more or less 
haphazard timber crop. The owners face 
the alternatives of undertaking fairly in- 
tensive forestry or, if' they cannot sell the 
land, of abandoning it. It is becoming pain- 
fully evident in recent years that many are 
choosing the latter course. In several im- 
portant forest regions large areas of forest 
land are being surrendered into the hands 
of the States or counties through the proc- 
ess of tax delinquency. 


A general policy for utilization of forest 
land should seek first to bring about sta- 
bility of ownership and use. The land on 
which forestry can be made to pay, and which 
is ‘now privately owned, should remain in 
private ownership, unless there are special 
reasons for its acquisition by the public. Pub- 
lic agencies can help to bring this about 
through scientific physical and economic 
classification of the land and through re- 
search on the economic and technical phases 
of timber growing and utilization that will 
show the owners how best to handle their 
properties. Particularly in the case of farm 
woodlands and other small holdings, it may 
be possible greatly to reduce costs and to 
increase returns through the development of 
cooperative management and marketing. 
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In view of the benefits to the community 
resulting from the maintenance of produc- 
tive forests, and the community burden im- 
posed if the owner takes everything he can 
get off the Jand and abandons it, the public 
should also contribute toward the costs of 
forestry, particularly in the case of lands 
where the direct money returns cannot be 
expected to yield a reasonable profit on ‘the 
whole cost. The public’s contribution might 
consist of such measures as cooperation in 
protection against fire and other destructive 
agencies, assistance in reforesting denuded 
land, modification of forest-taxation methods 
that are unnecessarily burdensome on grow- 
ing forests, and assistance in the organiza- 
tion of long-term credits that would provide 
adequate capital for forestry enterprises at 
reasonable rates. Some of these forms of 
cooperation are now.in effect, more particu- 
larly on the part of the Federal Government 
in the field of forest production and in plant- 
ing. These and other measures, particularly 
if coupled with the requirement that the 
lands enjoying the benefits be kept’ produc- 
tive, would help to stabilize the use of a 
very large area of privately owned land. 


There is undoubtedly much privately 
owned forest land on ‘which forestry would 
pay in the long run, but which the owners 
are not willing to hold for forestry purposes 
because of the long wait required to build 
up a timber crop, or because the prospect 
does not look promising on the basis of cur- 
rent economic conditions. It might be prac- 
ticable for public agencies—preferably States 
or counties rather than the Federal Govern- 
ment—to take over such lands temporarily, 
with provision for return to private owner- 
ship when conditions become more favorable. 
Such an arrangement should include appro- 
priate restrictions on subsequent manage- 
ment of the forest, and should provide for 
suitable compensation to the public for its 
outlay. 

+ + 


In spite of all that can reasonably be done 
to encourage private owners to hold forest 
land, there will still remain a large area of 
forest land which is so far submarginal for 
commercial timber production that private 
owners will not continue to hold it. Other 
forest land must be so restricted in its use 
in order to conserve water supplies, to protect ° 
the soil, or for other public reasons, that 
private owners should not be expected to 
hold it. These lands are gradually coming 
into public ownership through tax default, 
or by purchase, or in other ways. It appears 
inevitable that practically all of them will 
eventually be held by the public. Public 
agencies differ from most private owners in 
that their existence is continuing and is vir- 
tually perpetual, and in that their policies 
of land use need not be governed by the 
possibility of realizing direct profits from 
such use. These are ideal conditions for sta- 
bility of forest-land use. 

‘Stable use is reasonably assured for most 
of the approximately 100,000,000 acres of 
forest land that is now owned by the public. 
The national forests and national parks are 
not likely ever to be turned over to other 
forms of use, if public sentiment continues 
vigilant to safeguard them against schemes 
or measures endangering their integrity. 


Mobile Laboratory 
for Inspection 


of Milk 


Cet, SD 


By 
Dr. Anuy Hall 
Director of Public Health, 
State of Illinois 


ANNED with a qualified bacteriologist 
and a milk sanitarian and equipped 
with test tubes, incubators, micro- 

scopes and numerous other scientific gadgets, 
a complete laboratory on wheels, the prop- 
erty of the State Department of Public 
Health, is on a milk inspection tour of the 
State. The mobile laboratory moves from city 
to city, stopping in each community long 
enough to make a thorough investigation of 
the milk pasteurization plants in each, 

The object of the tour is to guarantee as 
nearly as possible that every quart of pas- 
teurized milk sold in ‘Illinois is thoroughly 
safe and’ sanitary. Samples of the milk are 
taken and analyzed on the grounds. Tests 
are made o° the raw milk as delivered by 
producers to the dealers and also of the pas- 
teurized milk which is ready for delivery. 





